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Deena tn ry mat diis odie Gakic thi tinal toe, My First San elie Confused Hunter. 
And round our cheerful camp-fire we sat listening to the song e Captain’s Joke. 
Of the beautiful Dolores that ran wimpling at our feet— BY DAN DE FOE. 


The incense of our pipes commingling with the pine breath sweet. Written for SPorTs AFIELD. 


Our conversation turned upon the sacred day of rest, ti i. r ‘ 

And one—the youngest in the group—had dwelt in merry jest HE p be ical extinction of the Ameri- 
Upon its desecration in our Western mining camps, can bison (Bos Americanus) as a game 
Remarking that “their altar-lights were chiefly dance-hall lamps.” quadruped is almost universally re- 


"Twas said in youthful levity—a careless word at best ; ferred to as a national disgrace. The im- 
And yet it waked a painful throb within each calloused breast putation is not wholly undeserved; but 
And introspection silenced all, until with sober mien the fact is, the calamity was also a national 
An old guide broke the silence with many a pause between. surprise. The buffalo hunters themselves, 


“ Yes, it’s true the day don’t count for much out here among the boys; with all their knowledge of the vast num- 
Instead of hymns, ye'r’ likelier to hear some ribald noise— bers killed i i ' 
The only invocations that ye’r’ apt to hear that day illed in the early 708, had not the 
Are couched in language that’d almost take your breath away. remotest fear that the species, then num- 


“For the ‘sweet orchestral music’ which their rugged bosoms swells, bering thousands—y es, millions—would be 
Is chiefly furnished by the fiddles in the concert hells; : practically extinct before the end of that 
And the only contributions are the ones which fill the cup— decade. The buffalo’s disappearance was 
For the boys don’t bank on heathen much ; they’d rather drink it up. so sudden, so complete and so surprising, 


“ And yet, somehow, I kind o’ think they ain’t so much to blame ; that, before the nation fully realized that 
They live a more consistent life than hundreds I could name there was imminent danger of his going, 
That calls themselves good Christians and yet wallow deeper in he was gone. And with him went one of 
The slough of moral cussedness that gospel sharps call sin. the most exciting and fascin ating sports 


“Ye see, the lines o’ life are hard >ut here among the hills; ever enjoyed by the hunters on the great 
There’s many things that go to swell the sum o’ human ills; plains. 
And where unbridled license is the rule without discretion, Se - 
We're mighty apt to fall from grace and jine in the procession. To one who has never participated in 

“ Religion’s gettin’ kind o’ mixed; the good old orthodox such a chase, it may appear that to ride 
Beliefs we.used to entertain are gettin’ some hard knocks. after a buffalo bull over. a level expanse of 
Hell’s been abolished and some pop’lar preachers, I’ve been given prairie until near enough to stop him with 
To understand, now even flout our old idees o’ heaven. a shot from a revolver or a carbine, would 


“and what's my idee? Well, Iswan! I hardly just can tell— be a tame kind of slaughter. But it was 
I sort 0’ hope in heaven an’ I hate to think o’ hell. not. The buffalo was keen of scent, a tire- 
And neither o’ them may exist; yet I won’t think it strange 1 ‘ a 
To find ’em both when I cross to the other side the range. ems runner, and,.as munch on the slert for 

“ danger as the antelope. Great care had to 


. se pers wate mar gartnpe the starry skies, be taken in approaching near enough for a 
But somehow Teen's get baat 0’ conditions that'll suit; dash ; and when the time came to ride 
I either fall below the mark or else I overshoot. down on him, notwithstanding his ungain- 


“There’s suthin been a stickin’ in my‘craw for fifty year, ly shape and his lumbering gait, the 
An’ figure on it as-I will, I can’t quite get it clear ; hunter who did not have under him a horse 
An’ that is, Why mankind reserves unto himself alone of both speed and bottom would soon be 
The right to stand with life renewed before the Maker's throne. diacensiiibedl by seeing his game disappear 


“Tt may be sacreligious, but, no matter how I try, in a cloud of dust on the distant horizon. 
T can’t but hope that when I come to camp up yonder I The sport had its spice of danger, too. 


Will find inside those pearly gates of which the poet sings It was rare indeed that a full-grown speci- 


A patch o’ timber here and there, an’ birds an’ flowers an’ things. men would yield up the ghost without 


“Tt seems a rough old chap like me’d be kind o’ out o’ place : ht. if h hile i 
With golden wings tacked onto him a floatin’ throughout space. per ire: rahe Pa ape “: ¥ ile gh 
An’ I never could git in the hang o’ playin’ on them harps; sufficient strengt stand upon its feet ; 
The only music I could make would be with my ole ‘Sharp’s’. and even when so badly wounded as to be 


“ ghould there be another Lucifer who'd try to raise a muss, unable to rise, their eyes would glare with 
I reckon I’d come handy in a scrimmage with the cuss! ferocity, seeming to convey the threat: 
Or, maybe, I might guide some tourist angels through the ford ‘* Ah, if I could only keep upon my feet, 

. O’ that dark stream we all must cross before we see the Lord. how I would charge you!’ Many a horse 


“T guess the safest way’s to live as squarely as you can, —and not a few hunters—have found to 
Remembering that your rights are those of every other man, : . 
‘An’ with peace an’ good-will in your heart, tho’ other landmarks fail, tute Mae the desperate courage of a 
With conscience for a compass ye will hardly lose the trail.” woun uffjlo. 
Cortez, Colo. In crossing the plains with a wagon 
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train in 1873, I was fortunate enough to 
meet with numberless opportunities to join 
in the buffalo chase. Our train consisted 
of about thirty wagons, carrying about 
fifty men and perhaps a dozen women ; 
but, there being only six or eight saddle- 
horses with the expedition—that is, horses 
not regularly worked in harness—the 
chase was possible to but six or eight men 
atatime, Luckily, I was of the number 
that had saddle-horses, and when there 
was a buffalo hunt on the calendar was en- 
abled to join the detachment of mounted 
hunters. I am bound to confess, however, 
that in killing my first buffalo I came very 
near killing, also, my first horse. The 
story is short and I will relate it. 

We were on the level plains, near the 
Arkansas River, some place in Western Kan- 
sas. We had left the end of the Santa Fé 
Railroad, then building, far behind ; and, 
though the route was strewn with car- 
casses and bones of buffalo as far as the eye 
could see on either side, we had not yet 
seen a live buffalo near enough to be sure 
of its identity. 

On this bright Sabbath morning we had, 
as usual, erected a temporary pulpit an a 
wagon-box ; we had sung the customary 
hymns and listened to a sermon from the 
only minister in the assembly. While the 
preacher was giving us the benediction I 
was wondering how we were going to put 
in the rest of the day. It was wrong, no 
doubt, but I was young and more burden- 
ed with vitality and endurance of spirit 
than with premature piety. Scarcely had 
the good old man pronounced his ‘‘amen’’ 
when I saw the captain of the train mount 
the hind wheel of one of the wagons, shade 
his eyes with his hands and gaze intently 
away toward the south. ‘‘Yep, buffalo,’’ 
he said, presently ; and in a short time we 
were in the saddle—all who had horses, fol- 
lowing his leadership across the plain. 
The buffalo, twenty or thirty in number, 
were almost due south, perhaps a mile and 
a half distant. To get the advantage of a 
long, but very slight, depression in the 
general level of the plain, we rode nearly 
a mile in an easterly direction, and even 
then had to approach the herd by riding a 
semi-circle that took us out of our way at 
least another mile. More than one of us 
chafed at the slow pace insisted on by the 
captain; but he was obdurate. ‘‘ You’ll 
need all the speed and wind you’ve got 
after we get there,’”’ he kept saying; and 
he was right. 

I shall never forget that glorious day. 
The sky was a dome of blue, the earth a 
level paradise, and on the horizon, here 
and there, mirages like shimmering sur- 
faces of lakes, swayed softly to and fro, 
moved by the fresh, sweet breath of spring. 
The very zephyrs seemed to beat respon- 
sive to our meaner pulses; and as our 
horses’ hoofs, with soft and muffled sound, 
indented the yielding sod, we felt, in all 
its unutterable perfection, that intoxicat- 
ing thrill, which, for want of a better 
name, we call “anticipation.” 

On coming over the ‘‘raise’? where we 





expected to surprise the game, with an un- 


expected dash the game surprised us. By 
some means they had been warned of our 
approach, and were already ‘‘ bunched” 
and rolling away at a remarkably steady, 
if not a very rapid, pace. 

‘* Not too fast—not too fast,’’ cautioned 
the captain, letting his horse into a fair 
sweep of a gallop ; and we went thunder- 
ing over the prairie a short quarter of a 
mile behind that rumbling of hoofs and 
that growing cloud of alkaline dust. The 
buffalo, anticipating a long chase, started 
at a moderate pace, but increased their 
speed somewhat as we advanced upon 
them. On we went, a thundering of hoofs 
in front followed by a thundering of hoofs 
behind. Gradually—almost imperceptibly 
—our eager horses quickened their speed. 
When within 200 yards every man, captain 
as well, gave free rein and in a few seconds 
we were well upon them. 

“Don’t shoot at the bunch; pick your 
buffalo and give it to him behind the 
shoulder!’ yelled the captain—and just in 
fime, for several of us were preparing to 
shoot. And we were intending to “‘ give it 
to’’ the whole bunch, too. 

We were skimming the plain now like 
an army of centaurs. The buffalo did not 
seem to be running much, but that steady, 
rolling gallop had speed in it that was sur- 
prising. We would be almost upon the 
rear guard of the herd, but at the roar of 
the captain’s pistol—who got three or four 
shots before the rest of us got any—the 
surging mass would forge ahead for an in- 
stant ; then resume their slower gait until 
we would overtake them again. Two, 
that the captain had mortally wounded, 


broke away to the right, then dropped to 


the rear. At about the same time he 
urged his horse so nearly in the midst of 
the herd that it gradually divided—a part 
of us following one bunch and part an- 
other. 

It was now ‘‘ boom, boom”? all over the 
field. I was cultivating a close relation- 
ship with the rear of the left division, 
holding my reins in my left hand and my 
weapon in my right. I was reasonably 
close to a good many buffalo, but not close 
enough to hit one ‘‘ behind the shoulder ;’’ 
for, as the sequel will prove, I was then a 
raw recruit with a pistol. 

I singled out a fat bull, partly because 
he was large, but principally because his 
tongue was out and he appeared to be 
‘*netering.”’ I could have struck him 
with a buggy-whip, I think ; but I emptied 
every chamber in my revolver, the bullets 
throwing up dust just over him—some- 
times just under him. My horse was now 
reeking with sweat, but he was game. He 
held his place close to the bull’s tail while 
I put away my empty pistol and got out a 
loaded one. My next shot took effect, but 
too far back. I saw blood streaming from 
the shaggy monster’s short ribs and was 
growing vexed. ‘‘Durned if I don’t ride 
up and powder-smoke the hair on your 


” I didn’t trade. 








back,’’ I muttered, spurring my horse into 


a fresh burst of speed. 

My pistol was cocked, my finger on the 
trigger and I was almost alongside the 
bull. I was just in the act of shooting 
when he threw his hindquarters to leeward, 
his head toward me, and, with the dex- 
terity of a trained swordsman, made a 
furious rip at my horse’s belly with his 
horns. In evading this sudden sally, my 
horse came within a hair’s breadth of leav- 
ing me to fight the battle afoot. I barely 
managed to keep one leg over his back by 
catching the horn of the saddle with my 
rein-hand, making, at the same time, a 
wild and unlucky clutch for his mane with 
my right. The pistol was discharged in 
the direction of the horse’s head, and by 
the time he stopped pivoting around, my 
ideas of direction were badly confused. 

My horse was not badly injured, the ball 
having passed through the base of one of 
his ears ; and I was gratified to find that 
the buffalo, satisfied with the one unsuc- 
cessful charge, had continued his flight. I 
found him prone upon the ground only a 
few hundred yards away. 

The peculiar ‘“‘cock’’ of my horse’s ear 
was not needed to remind me of my 
awkwardness with the pistol. The men in 
the train attended to that. A week after 
the accident the captain tried to coax me 
to trade horses with a Cheyenne Indian, 
whose pony’s ears had, by some means, 
been taken off within an inch of his head. 
‘*There’s the horse for you, Dan,’’ the 
captain argued—‘‘no danger of his ears 
getting in the way of your pistol.’”’ But 
I had spoiled my horse’s 
beauty myself, and I would stand by him. - 

Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

al SS SOS 
Atlantic Coast Notes. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

We have seen more game shipped from 
this section of New Jersey (Barnegat Bay) 
during the past winter than for the last 
five years combined. The best single 
day’s shooting so far this season was made 
about the 15th of last month by Jesse 
Birdsall and Charles Ridgway. They bag- 
ged fifty geese, eighteen brant and twelve 
black ducks. (This is the actual score 
and not a shooting yarn). 


The next score is for four days by 
Charles and James Horner: 146 ducks, 
fourteen geese and eleven brant. One man 
shipped nearly $200 worth of game in less 
than eighty days. 

Fishing has been poor this winter except 
at the headwaters of the bay, and there it 
has been first-class ; and, unless we can 
get a law passed to prevent this net-fishing 
under the ice, our bass and perch fishing 
will soon be a thing of the past. Highty- 
eight thousand pounds were caught at a 
single haul by fastening six of the lon, 
seines together. Full as many in num 
were hauled ashore and left to rot, as they 
were too small to ship. We have fora 
long time been trying to get a bill passed 
to put a stop to this terrible slaughter, or 
at least to compel the seine fishermen to 
use larger-meshed nets, so that the small 
fry can pass through to freedom, a 

Long Beach City, N. J. Lb. P. B. 
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WILD-GOOSE SHOOTING. 
Written for Sports AFIELD 
ANY years have passed since I 
tasted the joys of goose shooting at 
Currituck. The name is familiar to 
every Eastern sportsman as that of one of 
the most famous hunting localities on the 
Atlantic Coast. There was rare sport to 
be had there at the time of which I write, 
and there must still be unless the birds 
have forsaken their former haunts. The 
club whose guest I was in the winter of 
1868-’69 owned a “‘ goosing ground’’ about 
five miles down shore from the club- 
house, and where a long-continued breeze 
from just the right quarter raised the 
water-line enough above its normal point 
to bring it within easy range of the blind. 
There were always members of the club 
ready to forego the pleasures of killing 
canvas-backs and mallards for the less- 
frequent, but equally keen, excitement of 
bringing down ‘‘honkers.”’ 
One fine morning in December the faith- 
ful and ever-vigilant John 





eral way of its menacingly insecure condi- 
tion. He loved to stand communing with 
the past, a model of dejection, and thus 
we found him when the house-door opened 
and the hunting party emerged full of jol- 
lity, bright anticipations and breakfast. 

Four sportsmen of assorted sizes, some 
live decoys, several guns and lunch-baskets, 
together with the other impedimenta need- 
ful at such times, made a “right smart”’ 
load for ‘‘Ebenezer,’’ the sad-visaged 
mule, and the attenuated cart. 

We reached the ‘‘goosing ground’’ in ex- 
cellent order; and verily had John been 
wise in his morning’s prediction. Fairer 
conditions for sport could scarcely have 
been had. Sunlight there was, but not too 
bright; a soft breeze swept along shore 
from the south and, most important of all, 
at just a good distance from our shooting 
box tiny waves lapped the sparkling sand. 
There is no rise and fall of tide in that 
part of Currituck Sound, and the wind 
heaps the water sometimes against one 
shore, sometimes against the other. We 





Running lengthwise along the back was a 
seat on which we rested while waiting for 
birds, and as we were elevated sufficiently 
to look about in every direction without 
stretching our necks to an unpleasant de- 
gree, I, for one, found it an exceedingly 
comfortable way of shooting. * * * * 

With guns in hand we composed our- 
selves to watch, and scarcely had the vigil 
commenced, when John sung out from his 
post of observation, ‘‘Mark geese—to the 
south!’ Every man in the box strained 
his eyes in the direction indicated by our 
sharp-eyed follower, and I quickly caught 
sight of three geese winging their way 
along directly over the water line. They 
usually take that course with an eye to- 
picking up a choice morsel now and then. 
Their line of flight, if maintained steadily, 
would of course bring them over our 
decoys, and we crouched low in our box to 
avoid being seen. The birds came on at an 
easy pace until one of them descried the 
decoys; then he gave a loud ‘‘honk”’ of 
salute and quickened the motion of his 





came in from a very early 
scout and announced that 
high water and suitable 
weather proclaimed it ‘a 
good day for geese. His 
tidings were greeted with 
enthusiasm. A colonel, a 
captain, and two plain 
‘‘misters,’? of whom I 
was one, immediately de- 
clared their intention of 
taking advantage of the 
situation, and, as a prelim- 
inary movement to the - 
grand sally, made a con- 
certed attack upon the 
breakfast which, almost 
simultaneously with John’s 
entrance, had been an- 
nounced. During this fierce 











charge upon the generous- 
ly-provided board, orders 
were issued to hitch up the ‘‘carriage.”’ 
This remarkable turn-out deserves a word 
of description. It was a two-wheeled 
vehicle with a long and narrow bed, across 
which lay two boards for seats. Its joints 
were wobbly, and they execrated in no 
gentle tones every wrench and strain in- 
flicted upon them by unexpected jolts and 
jars. During passage over a bit of rough 
road they raised their voices in vehement 
protest discordant enough to have excited 
the envy of a loud-lunged colony of coy- 
otes, had any such been within ear-shot. 
The wheels, one of which was slightly 
larger than the other, revolved, it is true, 
but with such a reckless disregard of the 
absolute perpendicularity usually thought 
to be an indispensable attribute of well- 
conducted wheels, as to suggest the impos- 
sibility of long-deferring dire disaster to 
the cart and its contents. 

The mule standing between the shafts of 
this architectural wreck partook in a gen- 





WILD-GOOSE SHOOTING.—“ It was my privilege to open the ball.” 


quickly unloaded our querulous cart and 
directed an attendant to drive it out of 
sight behind a sand hill. John began set- 
ting out decoys at the water’s edge and I 
lent him a hand, while others of the party 
carried guns, etc., and stowed them away 
in the box. Live decoys are the best, but 
rather troublesome to handle. Each bird 
has a leather band riveted about one of his 
legs. To this is attached a leather thong 
three feet long, at the other end of which 
is a stout iron pin. Drive this pin down 
into the sand and the bird is restrained 
from wandering away but has liberty to 
walk about a little. Naturally enough, 


the geese objected to being handled, and | 


John and I had many a lively tussle with 
them ; but at last they were all placed and 
I hastened to the blind, while John and 
his fellow-attendant hid themselves behind 
a low sand heap. 


The blind was simply a box six feet — 


long and four deep, sunk into the sand. 





wings. His companions fol- 
lowed suit and a few sec- 
onds brought all three right 
in front of our battery. It 
so happened that my posi- 
tion was at the south end 
of the box ; therefore it was 
my privilege to open the 
ball. I jumped up as the 
visitors set their wings, and 
put a load of big shot into 
the hindmost bird. He 
landed on the sand much 
quicker than he had in- 
tended. I fired at the next 
bird, but he, alarmed by 
the first report, jumped 
high and dodged success- 
fully. But he did not get 
away. It was everybody’s 
turn now, and three shots 
with but a single report 
brought down the two 
remaining birds. We re-loaded (there 
were no breech-loaders in the party) 
and exchanged congratulations; nor 
were my friends very considerate of my 
feelings in their comments on my second 
shot. * * * * John soon announced 
that another flock was coming. No one 
else had observed it, but it is my firm be- 
lief that John could see a mosquito any- 
where within a mile. Sure enough, the 
first glance to the south revealed a much 
larger flock coming toward us. Down we 
dropped—the strangers, fourteen in all, ap- 
proaching swiftly until within about four 
hundred yards, when they gradually 
‘slowed down,’’ with several guttural re- 
marks, as though a little uncertain of the 
reception they would meet with. Our 
decoys observed this hesitancy on the part 
of the expected guests and sent forth sev- 
eral cordial ‘“‘honks’’ by way of invitation 
to come and ‘‘join the gang.”’ This du- 
plicity was shameful, but it had the de- 
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sired effect. The dupes came op, one 
powerful gander, evidently leader of the 
party, showing the way. Beware, olf fel- 
low ! would’st draw your own family into 
such a snare? On your own head be the 
responsibility. Appearances are often de- 
ceitful, and you are too ‘“‘brash.’”’ Your 
friends (?) on the shore, there, appear to be 
royal good fellows—but put not your trust 
in princes. That innocent-looking hillock 
near which you would rest your well-fed 
person is full of—— But here something 
like the sudden eruption of a volcano inter- 
rupts my soliloquy. The cloud of smoke 
drifts away from before our eyes and we 
count eleven birds dead or dying. Wein 
the box had stopped nine, and John and 
his partner, lying behind the sand dune, 
had taken advantage of the tribulations of 
two more which were flying that way to 
get out of danger. 

The decoys acted during this engage- 
ment in a way that amused me vastly. 
Some of them were excited and frightened 
by the shooting ; but the steadier ones did 
not mind it. Indeed, these veterans 
seemed to derive real pleasure from the 
duties of their position. On catching 
sight of the coming flock, they rose and 
strutted about as though to attract atten- 
tion, and even called to the intended vic- 
tims with a view to farther deception. 
When the flock passed overhead and pre- 
pared to settle, the decoys crouched low 
and looked toward us, waiting in the 
blind, as if to say, ‘‘We’ve brought ’em 
near enough ; why in thunder don’t you 
fire?’’ Often since that time have I 
watched the cunning ways of live decoys 
and wondered why they thus willingly 
lent themselves to lure their own kind to 
certain death. 

The guns being loaded again, one gentle- 
man produced a crystal flask and we 
drank to the departed, with wishes for 
other geese to conquer, and hardly had the 
dark-brown taste subsided in our respect- 
ive throats when four birds were seen ap- 
proaching. It was the old story over 
again, except that during our waiting mo- 
ments we made a hurried agreement that 
each man should pick the bird in front of 
him. ‘The volley was followed by the fall 
of three birds, my next neighbor having 
missed, and his bird, bewildered by the 
noise, turned directly toward our blind. 
My neighbor, anxious to redeem his repu- 
tation, fired again, and was immediately 
knocked flat by the body of a huge goose 
which, being nearly overhead when killed, 
could not avoid falling plump into the 
box. Our comrade was not much hurt by 
the accident and we guyed him to our 
hearts’ content on the means the goose 
had taken to get even. 

There is no need to prolong the story. 
For several hours we enjoyed superb sport, 
and then feeling that there had been pro- 
vided a load heavy enough to tear Eben- 
ezer’s very heart strings asunder, we piled 
our game high in the wretched cart and 





departed for the club house. We had to 
walk, too, except the colonel, who was al- 
lowed to drive, for Ebenezer positively re- 
fused to budge under any other arrange- 
ments ; thereby intimating pretty plainly 
that he thought there were geese enough 
in his load without us. 

PHILIP MARSTON BRASHER. 
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LONE STAR TWINKLINGS. 


Tex.] yesterday, I dropped into a 

game market on Preston street in sea- 
son to overhear a conversation that was of 
interest to me, as it may also prove to 
Sports AFIELD,S readers. A young fellow 
with a fancy for shooting was: getting 
‘pointers’? from the market-man, with a 
view to undertaking hunting as a business. 
But the figures quoted were hardly as gilt- 
edged as he had expected. Geese were 
worth thirty cents each; mallards and 
smaller ducks, forty cents and twenty-five 
cents per pair, respectively ; quail, eighty- 
five cents per .dozen. These prices were 
guaranteed for the season through and the 
dealer seemed to consider them very high, 
everything considered. 

“Tll take bigger game, if you send it 
in,” said this latter. ‘I will give you 
five cents a pound for venison and fifty 
cents each for turkeys; but I don’t care for 
7?em. The express agent at Victoria sends 
me all I want at that figure.’’ 

‘* How about curlew and jack-snipe?”’ 

‘‘No curlew in mine, thanks. It takes 
a chromo to sell ’em.”’ 

“But snipe——?”’ 

**Too common. Market always glutted. 
I don’t care to give any figures on snipe— 
and as for plover, I have made arrange- 
ments with two men who will shoot me all 
I can handle.”’ 

A stranger, from Iowa, who stood listen- 
ing to this, turned away with a dazed ex- 
pression; but as I had lately known of 
seven ‘‘John”’’ snipe being potted with one 
barrel of a 10-bore, I duly appreciated the 
dealer's desire to guard against an over- 
supply of ‘‘stock’’ barely saleable at best. 


Tex] ye about this city [Houston, 


PERHAPS you may have noticed that the 
legislature of Texas—after protecting our 
deer, turkey, prairie-chicken, quail and 
song birds with ridiculously short ‘‘ close 
seasons ’’—quietly exempted a few counties 
from the provisions of the law, under the 
plea that they were ‘‘too thinly settled or 
unorganized.’?’ Some man with a pencil 
ran over the list from ‘‘Anderson’’ to 
‘*Zavalla’’? and scratched each letter of 
the alphabet a trifle—about 137 counties 
in all being partially or entirely exempt. 
How is this compared with the laws of 
some other States?—New Jersey, for in- 
stance, where you may shoot squirrels two 
months in each year and rabbits for six 


- weeks—always excepting Sundays. * * * 


Say, I wonder how a sure-enough live Jar- 





seyman would enjoy himself down here, 
anyway ? 

SPEAKING of game and game laws, let 
me quote the following extracts from a 
private letter, showing how people may 
sometimes be mistaken in imagining them- 
selves abreast with the times and in full 
touch with contemporary sentiment. The 
writer of the following has for years been 
before the public as an occasional corres- 
pondent of a leading sporting journal, and 
I have heretofore considered his utterances 
worthy of note as showing ‘‘ which way 
the wind sets.’? He writes: ‘‘I am going 
into a well-known shooting club for my 
duck-shooting this winter. I have to pay 
well for the privilege, but then it gives me 
preserved shooting. It is coming to that 
here, as elsewhere. Money is going to 
crowd out poverty in shooting as well as in 
other luxuries; but the poor shooter has 
himself in part to thank for it. The man 
who kills more than his share of game, to 
make a living by it, is getting froze out, 
and ought to be—though I ‘didn’t use to 
think so.’ I can see now that the surest 
way (as things are) to preserve game is to 
literally preserve it from the public, gen- 
erally, and keep the shooting for the few 
who are willing tO pay for its care and 
propagation. This is hard on the American 
constitution and Fourth of July sentiment- 
ality, but it is one way to effect an end, all 
the same.’’ This is refreshing, eh? Sup- 
posing that the ‘public’ has the ‘‘poor 
shooter to thank’’ for its hard luck—let 
‘‘money crowd out poverty’? and how 
long would it be before dollars would 
bounce dimes and millions kick hundreds 
out of the game preserves, leaving our 
progressive friend to practice on tame 
ducks with a deadly pea-shooter or sling 
rocks over the park gates at scientifically- 
propagated ‘‘ wild turkeys fresh from the 
syndicate’s incubator.’’ Let me “‘ketch”’ 
my breath ! 8. D. BARNEs. 


Houston, Tex. 
———_—_—_.. 


A BEAR HUNT. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 


O one whose business keeps him a 
large portion of his life within the 
walled streets of a city, a call now 

and then from forest and field produces a 
quickening of that better nature in man 
which, unfortunately, too few avail them- 
selves of ; thereby missing the opportunity 
of re-invigorating both the spiritual and 
physical being, and fortifying themselves 
for future demands of labor. 

The writer, hearing such a call one Oc- 
tober day, was not slow to heed it, and ac- 
cordingly made preparation for a few days’ 
recreation among the foot-hills of our 
Rockies. 

Situated pleasantly among the hills and 
near a rushing stream, the home of a friend 
offered its hospitalities, and I was soon in- 
formed of the location of the carcass of a 
calf which had been killed a short time be- 
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fore by a bear that had been seen in the 
neighborhood. * * * * Now then, off for 
the hunt! My friend. hands me a Win- 
chester repeater, which he thinks of 
sufficiently large caliber to lay Bruin low ; 
and, with a good supply of cartridges, need 
I fear a successful termination of an en- 
counter ? 

No baying of hounds impatient for the 
fray. No; nothing of that sort; only a 
quiet start and a cool, careful examination 
of surrounding hills and rocks, and cautious 
procedure on our way. Approaching the 
spot, we peer through the brush down the 
hillside: but we see not even the carcass, 
as there are too many obstructions to our 
view. But a score or more steps further 
down, and we are suddenly confronted 
by a huge black——log lying diagonally 
across our path on the edge of a ravine. 
This locality would offer an excellent 
hiding-place for an animal, so, rifle ready, 
we look over into the gulch and discover 
the remains of poor bossie, but Bruin was 
nowhere to be seen. More skirmishing 
through the day in the same vicinity failed 
to reveal the object of our search, and the 
hunt was postponed until afternoon of next 
day. ; 
The following morn gave promise of an- 
other glorions day, and mine host tendered 
me the use of old ‘Buckskin’ for the 
afternoon. Buckskin was a sure-footed 
broncho, I soon discovered, as he carried 
me up and down precipitous hill-sides 
without a miss-step. 

But now Buckskin and I are alone in 
the hills. My equipments are a repeater, 
a revolver and field glass ; and we take an- 
other course from that of the day before. 
We zig-zag up the steep hill, halting about 
every twenty paces to rest for a few 
seconds, and at each successive elevation I 
look down upon an ever-varying pano- 
rama of hill-top and hollow; of rugged 
rocks and towering walls. Dull or dead 
the heart that leaps not at sight of such 
scenes, and that can only see blood, blood, 
blood when out for an outing. * * * * 
Up, Buckskin! a little more effort, and 
we'll reach the top. There, now we have 
nearly gained the summit! But what do 
I see away off there! A large dark ob- 
ject out on the end of a fallen tree, poised 
twenty feet or so above the ground. AmI 
to be rewarded at last with Bruin’s pelt, or 
at least a shot at it? Still now, Buckskin, 
whoa! * * * * Glad I didn’t shoot! 
as @ more careful examination revealed the 
outline of a man astride the log—evidently 
watching for something or someone, or per- 
chance enraptured with the scene about 
But where is my bear? I examine 
closely the gulches, hill-sides and rocks 
around me as I pass on, but no trace of 
bear or other game. Surely, my reputa- 
tion as a hunter was not sufficient to pro- 
duce a dearth of game as I advanced ; the 
wild beasts could not have taken such a 
seare as that, More likely my lack of 





knowledge in pursuing large game was the 
direct cause of my ill success. * * * * 
On my return to the house, my friend saw 
no scalps dangling at my belt, or bear 
pelts dragging at the end of my lariat, and 
for a portion of the next day proposed the 
taking of trout ‘from the neighboring 
stream. It is well enough to propose the 
taking of fish, but much more difficult to 
hook and land them, as we soon discov- 
ered. After whipping the water pretty 
well, we were rewarded with enough trout 
for a moderate supper. 

Taking note of time I found my vacation 
was at anend, and in balancing accounts 
of the hunt, which do I find the greater— 
my debit or credit? Truly there were no 
bear results, but the respite from toil, the 
morning and evening sun flashing among 
the hills, the infinite variety of coloring 
and shading of rocks, trees, walls, heights 
and depths, sights and sounds of calm and 
peace ; these, all these, well repaid 

Denver, Colo. I. N.. CAMERA. 


_—_—_—@a—__—_. 


ABOUT EAGLES. 





A'TURALISTS—as many of the read- 
| \ . ers of SPoRTS AFIELD know—unite 
in giving us at least two species of 
eagles in the United States. They also 
agree—or, rather, the positive statements 
of those supposed to be best informed to 
the effect that three-quarter grown bald 
eagles exceed the parents in size and that 
the white tail and head do not appear un- 
til the third year, remain undisputed. 
Now, I am not an authority on eagles; 
and, though it is humiliating to acknowl- 
edge one’s self ignorant of the habits of the 
bird occupying so prominent a place in 
American history, I must say that I am in 
doubt regarding some of these statements, 
and these doubts have been augmented by 
a recent newspaper paragraph (a daily and 
not the best authority in the land), and 
also by a conversation with a friend who is 
a close observer, though not a naturalist. 
Taking it for granted that all these things 
are true of the bald eagle, the newspaper 
writer hinted that the young of the species 
could easily be mistaken for what is com- 
monly called the “golden eagle.’’ In 
fact, he expressed a belief that we have but 
one species, and that the bald eagle. 

On the other hand, my friend boldly as- 
serts that all the bald eagles he has ever seen 
(and he has seen a good many) have white 
tails and heads late in the spring of the 
year. Hehas lived in this section of the 
State for many years and has frequently 
noted the old birds with their young, and 
he claims he cannot be mistaken on this 
point. He admits there are two species in 


the State and claims that the heads differ 
materially in shape. What say your ob- 
servant readers? 


De Beque, Colo, 


AJAX. 








In Questionable Company. 

In a very interesting letter to Sports 
AFIELD, Mr. Duncan T. Cage of Antelope 
Springs, Hinsdale County, this State, who 
has been carrying the mail from the latter 
town to Lake City, across the range, says : 
‘Tf you have had no experience of it, take 
my word for it that a daily ride of forty- 
five miles on a narrow trail across ‘the 
great backbone of earth’—part of the way 
above timber line and all of it through 
snow, where the snapping of a single 
bough thrills every nerve with apprehen- 
sion of the dreaded snow-slide—has a tend- 
ency to cause one to inquire, with Mul- 
lock, ‘Is life worth living?’ By the way, 
I must tell you where and in what com- 
pany I ate my Christmas dinner. I had 
stopped at an old abandoned station to rest 
my horse, and, taking out my lunch, sat on 
a log and with many reflections on the mu- 
tations of fate and fortune, began to eat, 
when my horse raised his head with a 
snort, and, looking through the timber, I 
saw three lynxes sitting solemnly on their 
haunches like unbidden guests. Instinct- 
ively, I drew my six-shooter, and then 
came the reflection, ‘At least I can cele- 
brate the era of Peace on Earth by re- 
fraining from useless slaughter.’ So I 
called to my strange guests—who were re- 
garding me with infinite feline solemnity 
and dignity and paid ‘no heed to my invita- 
tion—to take pot-luck with me. I fin- 
ished my meal, rather stinting myself to 
leave some fragments for them, and rode 
away leaving them still sitting like so 
many sphinxes.”’ ~ 

actesie ae Tek d Sie 
Sunday Shooting. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

I have always been against Sunday 
shooting, as are many other sportsmen ; 
and have as far as possible done my ut- 
most to discourage it. Sunday shooting is 
one of the great causes of game extermina- 
tion. The game animals and birds ought 
to have freedom from persecution for at 
least one day in the week. Besides, the 
Sunday shooter, in addition to transgress- 
ing the law of God, does an injustice to the 
great majority of sportsmen who do not 
shoot on Sunday, and insults every man 
who believes in* reverencing the Sabbath 
day. Some years ago I was out with five 
companions on a deer-hunt. We hunted 
the greater part of a week without any 
luck, on account of the scarcity of snow. 
On Saturday night a fall of about four 
inches of nice soft snow occurred, and with 
it the deer crowded into the swamps and 
ridges around our camp. On Sunday 
morning two or three of the party proposed 
a still-hunt. I objected strongly, and 
they did not go. I told them it would be 
better to wait until Monday morning, and 
held out the prospect of a good hunt. On 
Monday morning we were out on our run- 
ways before sunrise ; the hounds were put 
out, one ata time; and by noon we had 
five fine deer in camp. It was a clear case 
of ‘‘I told youso;” and from that day to 
the present our party has never turned out 
to shoot on Sunday. I ought to say that 
we killed another large buck before night. 

Ottawa, Canada, ALGONQUIN. 
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THE CANVASBACK DUCK. 


BY ISAAC M’LELLAN. 
Written for Sports Arie.p. 

HEN autumn’s flushed, celestial skies 

Pour from full urn their varied hues, 
And mingled colors of rainbows 

The foliage of the groves transfuse ; 
And every landscape is ablaze 

With crimson stain and pomp of gold— 
A panorama infinite 

O’er plain and woodland is unroll’d. 
Then sportsmen have their carnival 

O’er stubble-field and meadow space, 
Where in the woods the partridge flocks 

Have lonely haunt and feeding-place, 
And where the grouse flocks of the plain 
Sweep o’er the harvests of the grain. 


Then how delirious is the sport 
O’er salty tide and breezy bay, 

Where winds continual from the north 
Bring the duck-flocks in long array. 

Then wild geese in a lengthened file 
Skim the blue wave or cleave the sky ; 

The black duck, widgeon and the brant 
Far o’er the watery spaces fly. 

And noblest game, the canvasback, 
O’er Chesapeake’s broad billows feed, 

Hovering or stooping to the feast 
Where spreads the valisneria seed. 

Their legions in the autumn haunt 
Potomac and the Chesapeake, 

But when the skies inclement frown, 
Their flocks a milder region seek. 


And there, where watery pastures spread, 
And gentler breezes fan the wave, 
They revel in the bounteous fare, 
And in the temperate billows lave ; 
But when the wintry months have pass’d 
Their tireless migrations press 
To Northern wilds and frostier realms, 
Far up Alaska wilderness, 
In California, Oregon, 
Their countless multitudes abound ; 
In Illinois—by fen and lake— 
And Iowa their flocks are found. 
Wherever their choice bulbous fare 
Enriches shoal or deepest tide, 
There, luxurious, they abide, 
There beat with winnowing wings the air. 
Springs, L. I., N. Y. 
— 


THE CHAPARRAL COCK. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 
URING the summer of ’90 I spent 
some months in various parts of 
New Mexico, and while there I put 
in considerable time hunting—part of the 
time in company with friends, part of the 
time with Indians and sometimes alone. 
In these trips I met with many new birds 
and animals; at least, they were new to 
me. Among them the chaparral cock, or 
road-runner as they call it down there. I 
had never met with this bird before in its 





wild state, so I took considerable interest 
in watching its life and habits, and, as we 
found both young and old, I had an excel- 
lent opportunity to do so. This bird I 
found in all parts of the Territory, and 
often where I least expected. I quite fre- 
quently met it in the railroad yards—dart- 
ing in and out among the cars, now on this 
side now on that, making it almost impos- 
sible to shoot the bird, as its movements 
were so quick and irregular. Why it 
should seem to seek such places I know not, 
as I found that its food consisted principal- 
ly of snakes and bugs, and now and thena 
small bird and seldom any grain or seeds. 
I was told that it lived there the year 
round and could be met with in winter as 
well asin summer. I remember the first 
one we met with was at Deming, a small 
town in Southwestern New Mexico. I 
found my friend M—— there, and the next 
day he proposed we take our rifles and go 
fora hunt. We each had a 22-caliber rifle 
and were only expecting to get a few rab- 
bits. We started out on foot and had 
made some good shots, when, finding the 
day very warm, we decided to rest awhile ; 
so, throwing ourselves down in the shade 
of a soap-weed, we proceeded to cool off. 
The soap-weed grows here to a height of 
five or six feet and sometimes as high as 
eight feet. It is found mostly in low 
places and looks like small timber from a@ 
distance. The soil around them is very 
sandy and drifts with the wind—forming 
banks and gullies. In the summer, this 
sand literally seems to burn your feet and 
causes a hot, parched thirst all the time 
one is out of doors. We used to wrap a 
bottle in hot cloths and sling it over our 
shoulders, as there was no other water 
around. There is very little grass to speak 
of, and what there is grows in tufts not 
more than seven Or eight inches high. For 
trees there is the mesquite bush, which re- 
mains green.the year round and grows in 
patches of seven or eight bushes. Of 
course, in the winter it is not as green as in 
the summer ; but it does not die out like 
our trees East. These bushes are heavily 
laden with a long-podded bean in the sum- 
mer, and when they get ripe the Mexicans 
gather them for food, and they are nice and 
mealy. 

Walking up a dry guch, we came to a 
large thicket of these mesquite bushes. 





Here we separated, I taking one side and 
my companion the other. I had hardly 
gone a hundred yards ere I heard M—— 
holloa. Turning in his direction, I caught 
a glimpse of the bird as it skurried into 
the thick bushes ahead and out again 
across the sandy waste. We followed as 
best we could. After going about a mile, 
we had about concluded to quit, when I 
suddenly sighted it ensconced in the shade 
of some mesquite bushes. I got a good 
aim but missed—over-shot, I suppose. I 
fired a second time ; another miss. Would 
you believe it, the bird did not so much as 
move, but kept on ducking its head and 
body like a kill-deer. My third shot was, 
however, fatal, and we found it to be a fine 
specimen of a male chaparral cock. 

I remember finding a nest that same 
summer; it was securely built in the 
forks of a soap weed about five feet from 
the ground. The nest was well protected 
at the top with the sharp spears of various 
cacti; but the sides were open. It then 
contained four nice white eggs, about the 
size of a pigeon’s. Coming to the nest one 
day, we were pleased at finding four of the 
ugliest-looking fledglings I ever saw. They 
grew very rapidly and seemed possessed of 
ravenous appetites. We took one and put 
him in a good-sized cage on our back porch, 
and it was great fun to see him devour the 
raw meat, bugs and young snakes M 
used to feed him. He would take a young 
snake in his claws and tear it to pieces ina 
jiffy. The Indians told us that they had 
seen old birds attack and kill rattlesnakes 
with the aid of a cactus corral. All the 
authorities rank the chaparral cock as 
among the rattlesnake’s most implacable 
foes; but I was never lucky enough to see 
this bird destroy a rattler on his native 
heath. M—— kept his captive all through 
that winter; and, though he would eat, 
and frequently watch for our coming, still, 
he never got so we cvuld handle him. 
Strangers and children would often come 
around to see him, but he would frighten 
them off with a peculiar, rasping sound he 
used to make with his bill, very much like 
the noise one makes in filing a saw. 
Whether this was a peculiarity of his own 
or not, I do not know ; but I never heard 
an old bird make the same kind of noise. 
I must confess we never liked this habit ; 
so one day we met a friend that wished 
to take him East with him and we let 
him go. 

Even in its natural state, this bird does 
not seem to like company, as I never saw 
more than two together at once, and most 
of the time only one. I do not think that 
they ever gather in flocks, but are seeming- 
ly content to go alone. They are a very 
wary bird, and, on being approached, will 
dart out of one thicket, run along on the 


ground a ways, then rise about two feet’ 


and fly, say, fifty yards ; then, down onto 
the ground again and into another thick- 
et, and so on. They never rise and fly 
like an ordinary bird—just this wild run 
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and half fly. I believe they trust to their 
running powers when trying to elude their 
pursuers, after the manner of the ostrich. 
It is comparatively easy to shoot a quail on 
the wing, but you have to be a very quick 
shot indeed to stop a chapparal cock after 
he once gets started. You catch a glimpse 
of him as he darts off, and it is almost im- 
possible to follow him as he darts hither 
and thither. They are not considered very 
good eating down there ; possibly on ac- 
count of their eating rattlesnakes. Still, 
some we had cooked tasted very well, the 
more so as we did not know for some days 
what they were, or possibly we would not 
have thought them such good eating. 
GEORGE C. WATERMAN. 


Birds During Courtship. _ 

We are indebted to W. H. Hudson for 
the following interesting paragraph on the 
above: subject. Mr. Hudson writes: At 
the season of birds’ courtship, when the 
the conditions of life are most favorable, 
vitality is at its maximum, and naturally 
it is then that the proficiency in all kinds 
of dancing antics, aerial and terrestrial, ap- 
pears greatest, and that melody attains its 
highest perfection. This applies chiefly to 
birds, but even among birds there are ex- 
ceptions, The love-excitement is doubtless 
pleasurable to them, and it takes the form 
in which keenly pleasurable emotions are 
habitually expressed, although not frequent- 
ly with variations due to the greater intens- 
ity of the feeling. In some migrants the 
males arrive before the females, and no 
sooner have they recovered from the effects 
of their journey than they burst out into 
rapturoussinging ; these are not love-strains, 
since the females have not yet arrived, and 
pairing time is perhaps a month distant; 
their singing merely expresses their over- 
flowing gladness. The forest at that season 
is vocal, not only with the fine melody of 
the true songsters, but with hoarse cawings, 
piercing cries, shrill duets, noisy choruses, 
drummings, boomings, thrills, wood-tap- 
pings—every sound with which the different 
species express the glad impulse ; and birds, 
like the parrot, that only exert their power- 
ful voices in screamings—because ‘‘they can 
do no other’’—then scream their loudest. 
When courtship begins it has in many cases 
the effect of increasing the beauty of the 
performance, giving added sweetness, nerve, 
and brilliance to the song, and freedom and 
grace to the gestures and motions. 





A Business-like Fox. 

During a fast run with Sir Watkin 
Wynn’s hounds, November 21, says the 
Liverpool Post, a most extraordinary inci- 
dent took place. When passing a cottage 
the fox suddenly darted amongst a lot of 
fowls, snatched one up, ran with it in his 
mouth right to the end of the run, when it 
had to pay the penalty. Needless to say, 


the fowl was dead. The unusual occur- 
rence was witnessed by several present. 


A LIVELY NIGHT. 





T was, if I mistake not, the first day in 
December on which I got a most 
beautiful shot at a large buck elk, and 





it proved my last shot for that season. 


I did not give him time to dodge. As he 
came to a full stop the bead filled hand- 
somely on his breast and I pulled, sending 
a small, sharp cone of lead directly into 
“‘the sticking place,’’ which must have 


ranged nearly the whole length of him. 


Away he went over the opposite knoll, and 
I loaded quickly, whistling meanwhile to 
convince myself that I wasn’t a bit ex- 
cited. He bled most profusely from the 


start, and I would not have given a man 


one shilling to have insured the saving of 


him; but ‘‘there’s many aslip.’”? An elk 


with a small, sharp, conical ball in his 
breast may keep his feet strongly for half 
an hour, or even more; likewise, he can do 


his little mile in two minutes over rough 


ground and fallen logs: ‘‘hinference is 


hobvious.”’ 

Miie after mile I followed the trail, find- 
ing plenty of blood all the way, but seeing 
nothing of the elk, and at last the sun 
(which went down at a preposterously 


early hour on that day) gave indications of 


a sudden leave-taking—it began to grow 
dark. I still hurried on as best I could, 
feeling hot and anxious, until, at the edge 
of an immense swamp, night overtook me 
and I could keep the trail no further. 
Here I decided to let the dog go; he had 
been showing unwonted eagerness all the 
way, and I was sure he could find the elk 
in a few minutes—also having found it he 
was sure to notify by howling long and 
loud; so I sent him in. For some five 
minutes after he started all was silent; 
then came the howl I was waiting and 
wishing for. Good! the elk was safe and 
within half a mile of me. 

There was no use attempting to pene- 
trate such a swamp after dark—a man 
would be a fool to try it—so I commenced 
collecting wood for a fire, and making other 
little arrangements for passing the night 
endurably. Hardly had I begun to fix a 
rough camp, however, when from the 
swamp arose such a series of yells and 


howls as few nervous persons would care to’ 


hear in close proximity on a dark night; 
and in a marvelously short time Pete, the 
dog, was cowering and growling at my feet 
in an agony of terror. 

The swamp seemed literally alive with 
wolves. They collected about the carcass 
of the elk, and in the stillness of the night 
I fancied I could hear the bones crack un- 
der their, powerful jaws, as they fought, 
snarled, gormandized and howled by turns. 
It was in vain that I went as far into the 
swamp as I could get, shouting myself 
hoarse and firing toward them repeatedly. 
The rascals seemed to know I was impotent 
to do them any harm, and only howled the 
louder. 

The opportunity which this incident af- 














forded for observing the traits and pecu- 
liarities of the sanguinary cowards would 
have been worth the sacrifice under other 
circumstances, but I was very anxious to 
possess the head and skin of a buck elk en- 
tire, and I knew the brutes too well to ex- 
pect anything more than ‘the bare antlers 
after they were done with it; so I gave up 
trying to scare them and listened to their 
beastly snarling and wrangling as they 
gobbled and tore at my elk, inwardly 
swearing that while I lived I never would 
let slip an opportunity for taking a wolf 
scalp. They soon finished the elk, and 
after that kept up a hullabaloo at intervals 
all night, to the extreme terror of Pete, 
who shivered and watched incessantly. 

Some time after midnight it commenced 
raining most furiously, the wind blowing 
almost a hurricane at the same time, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that I 
could keep the fire alive. To make mat- 
ters worse, the weather grew rapidly 
colder, and before morning I was shaking 
to the point of dissolution with the ague. 
I had nothing to eat, had left my half-pint 
flask at the shanty; and had neither blan- 
ket nor axe. On the whole, it was one of 
the nights to be remembered, and more or 
less of them are chronicled in the memory 
of every genuine still-hunter. But for the 
confounded ague I could have managed to 
extort some fun from it, too. 

After the fire got low and gave out but 
very little light, the wolves grew very 
bold, coming within a few rods and howl- 
ing as if for a wager; at every fresh yell 
Pete would shiver with redoubled vigor, 
pressing his ribs against the log and whin- 
ing piteously ; at last, in the very extreme 
of cowardice and fear, he jammed himself 
as far under the log as possible, where he 
lay whining and shivering until daylight. 
Few hunting dogs will face a wolf singly— 
very few indeed but will cower when near 
a pack of them. In justice to Pete, and 
as I may not have occasion to mention him 
again, I will say that he turned out, all 
things considered, the best still-hunt dog I 
have ever owned or trained. 

Morning dawned at length, and, sick as 
I certainly was, I determined to have a 
look at the scene of the previous night’s 
carnival. Taking a large pine for a guide, 
I found the spot without difficulty, but 
there was nothing left of my elk save the- 
antlers—gnawed and broken apart—a few 
fragments of bone and part of a jaw. The 
antlers were very long and heavy, but bad- 
ly mutilated ; still, as they might ‘“‘ adorn 
a tale,” I lugged them with much labor to 
the openings and deposited them in the 
branches of an oak for safety, intending to 
call for them some time when I felt more 
like packing. I never saw them afterward, 
nor the buck which I had left in the morn- 
ing.—Forest and Stream. 

adel seen 
Correct! 
The fiction writers seem to know 
Exactly what is what; 
They write erotic novels, with 
The accent on the “ rot.” 
—February Outing. 
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THE biennial report of the California 
State fish commissioners has been issued. 
It asks legislation to remedy the evil done 
by sea-lions to the fishing interests at the 
Golden Gate. It suggests that the close 
season for salmon be enlarged, also that 
the killing of deer be prohibited absolutely 
for the next two years. 











THE Mascoutah Kennel Club’s third an- 
nual bench show to be held in Chicago, 
commencing April 8, is certain to prove 
one of the great events-of the year. The 
list of specials foots up $1,285, and there 
are Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th cash prizes to the 
amount of $3,532—a total of $4,817, as 
against $4,529 given by New York at its 
late show. Superintendent Hill requests 
us to state that all entries must be mailed 
on or before March 23. 


THE Canadian customs authorities have 
swooped down upon a market-hunter 
named Thomas Deery, charging him with 
shipping partridges to the United States 
under the name of ‘‘poultry.”’ The Cana- 
dian game laws prohibit the exporting of 
partridges, and provide a fine of $100 for 
each and every shipment. As Mr. Deery 
made, we are told, some 210 shipments al- 
together, his lot will be anything but a 
happy one should the Dominion govern- 
ment see fit to collect the legal fine of 
$21,000. 


THE condition of the various branch 
hatcheries throughout Colorado reflects 
much credit on State Fish Commissioner 
Gordon Land ; and it is to be hoped that 
the present legislature will accord his de- 
partment the financial backing it so well 
deserves. At the Gunnison branch there 
are now something over 200,000 Eastern 
brook-trout eggs in process of incubation, 
and which will be ready for distribution in 
April and May. These fish will be mainly 
placed in Western Colorado waters—the 
present intention being to especially favor 
Lake San Cristoval in this direction. Its 
proximity to Lake City and its great 
natural beauties must in time cause this 
fine sheet of water to be one of the most 
desirable trouting resorts in the Western 
States. The Twin Lakes hatchery will be 
in readiness for handling a great quantity 
of our beautiful native trout by the open- 
ing of the hatching season, that is to say, 
next June—that station being given over 
to this variety exclusively, 





DENVER BENCH SHOW. 


The second annual bench show of the 
Continental Kennel Club, to be held at the 
Colosseum, Denver, April 22, 23, 24 and 
25, 1891, promises to be one of unusual in- 
terest. Owing to the distance of our heau- 
tiful city from many of the famous ken- 
nels, these latter will be more desirous of 
sending dogs of superior individual merit 
rather than a great number of them. 
Copies of the premium list, which is a 
liberal one, may be obtained by addressing 
the secretary, Mr. F. W. Rand, 1078 San- 
ta Fé street, Denver, Colo.; and Sports 
AFIELD hopes that every progressive 
breeder and kennel in the West, having 
something good to show, will make it a 
point to be present. All entries must pos- 
itively be mailed to the secretary not later 
than April 6; that is, an entry bearing 
post-mark of that date will be accepted. 
In cash specials for kennels, we note the 
‘*Bankers’ Special’’ of $100 (1st, $65; 2d, 
$35) for the first and second best kennels of 
five dogs, irrespective of breed, owned by 
one person not a resident of Colorado ; 
the ‘‘Real Estate Dealers’ Special’ of 
$100 (ist, $65; 2d, $35) for the first 
and second largest exhibits of dogs, irre- 
spective of breed, owned by one per- 
son; and the ‘Hotel Special’’ of $100 
($65 and $35) for the first and second best 
kennels of four dogs of one breed owned 
by one person a resident of Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Utah or New Mexico. There will 
also be a large list of individual specials. 
Mr. A. C. Waddell of Kansas City will do 
the judging, and as his integrity is well- 
known, no comment is necessary. Spratt’s 
Patent will be fed, the show will be disin- 
fected with Sanitas, and every reasonable 
precaution taken for the safety and comfort 
of our faithful four-footed friends. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


THE FISHES OF NORTH AMERICA. _ Illus- 
trated. By William C. Harris. New 
York: Harris Publishing Co. ; 189I. 


This is in very truth a superb work—a 
real edition de luxe—and to its talented au- 
thor, who is also the editor of the American 
Angler, we tender our heartiest congratula- 
tions. No one but a true devotee, a born 
enthusiast, could produce such a work. 
‘*The Fishes of North America’’ is issued 
in forty monthly parts, printed on heavy 
plate paper, 12x18 inches in size ; and each 
part is accompanied by pictures of the dif- 
ferent varieties of fishes which have been 
caught by Mr. Harris and transferred to 
canvas by Artist J. L. Petrie, who accom- 
panied him all over our country in the in- 
terests of this work. In the writer’s opin- 
ion, a full set of these fish portraits (with 
their perfect coloration) would form an art 
collection of which anyone might well be 
proud. It is not necessary to state that 
the reading matter between the covers of 
each issue is in the highest degree interest- 
ing. As our limited space precludes the 





detailed description so noble an undertak- 
ing merits, our angling friends will do well 
to address the Harris Publishing Co., 10 
Warren street, New York, for its prospec- 


tus. Colorado anglers, by calling at our © 


editorial rooms, can see for themselves 
what a difficult matter it has been for us 
to do justice in a single paragraph to this 
every-way beautiful work. 


FIELD, COVER AND TRAP SHOOTING. By 
Capt. A. H. Bogardus.  [lustrated. 
New York: Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. ; 1891. 

A singularly entertaining, compact vol- 
ume of 500 pages, and in our opinion the 
most complete work in its special sphere 
yet published. Its many chapters on the 
various species of American feathered 
game, on the art of wing-shooting, on 
shotguns and their manufacture, as well as 
other topics, are vigorous in tone and bear, 
besides, the unmistakable flavor of a pains- 
taking search after the facts in each case. 
The Gent will prove of unusual inter- 
est all trap-shooters, containing, as it 
congo Hurlingham, the London Gun 
Club,}the American Shooting Association, 
the Keystone and other rules. ‘‘A Chat 
with Kportsmen” and ‘Trap-Shooting of 
To-Day ” are among the other good things 
in the appendix. (Price $2;. at leading 
book-stores, oragemt by Sports AFIELD, 
postage prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of price.) 

THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE Doa. His 
Origin, Characteristics, Utility, Breed- 
ing and Training; together with the 
Recognized Points for Judging. Illus- 
trated. Edited by G. O. Shields (‘‘Co- 
quina’’). Chicago: 1891; Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., publishers. 

‘*To the ladies and gentleman who have 
responded so generously to my requests for 
contributions to this book, I am profound- 
ly grateful.’’ Thus modestly speaks the 
genial editor of this work in his preface. 
And having spent a number of pleasant 
evenings in close communion with the 
work in question, we cannot refrain from 
saying: ‘‘And to you, also, Mr. Shields, 
the great body of American sportsmen 
should be profoundly grateful for the good 
judgment, the painstaking fairness and the 
excellent taste With which you have guided 
the course of this laudable undertaking.”’ 

This new work is one that has long been 
needed. It is a large and beautifully illus- 
trated volume of 700 pages, and may be 
said to cover the subject of which it treats 
from alpha to omega. Its list of contrib- 
utors embraces the names of some two 
dozen gentlemen who are pre-eminently 
authorities on the subjects of which they 
write. Thus, the book can be read and re- 
read. The chapter on the pointer by Mr. 
C. K. Westbrook, that on the American 
foxhound by Dr. M. G. Ellzey, that on the 
Irish setter by Mr. Max Wenzel, that on 
the mastiff by Mr. Wade, and that on the 
Chesapeake Bay dog by George W. Kier- 
stead, are all entitled to a laurel wreath 
for their charm and interest. The two 
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breeds possessed of courage to an unusual 
degree—namely, the bull terrier and the 
bulldog—are handled with rare good judg- 
ment by Mr. Frank F. Dole and Mr. John 
E. Thayer respectively ; while Mr. Waters’ 
treatise on the English setter and field- 
trial training in general is full of good 
things, As the ‘‘ American Book of the 
Dog’’ becomes better known, we believe it 
will be recognized as a standard, valuable 
authority. (Price, $5; at leading book- 


stores, or sent by SPORTS AFIELD to any ad- 
dress, carriage prepaid, on receipt of price. ) 





LATHAM L. HIGGINS. 


“ His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
To all the world and say, This was a man.” 
—Shakespeare. 

By the death of Mr. L. L. Higgins, 
which occurred the 19th ult., our State 
and city lose a high-minded, useful citizen, 
his many friends one whom they held in 
dear esteem, and the sportsman brother- 
hood of this section a kind friend. At men- 
tion of his name the mind’s eye conjures up 
a noble-appearing man; nay, more. For 
with ‘‘ Lathe” Higgins good thoughts, good 
deeds, were as much a part of himself as his 
good looks. * * * Latham L. Higgins 
was born in the village of Cuba, N. Y., 
August 4, 1839. He graduated with honors 
from the law school of Harvard University 
and practiced law a number of years in New 
York City—coming to Denver iu 1870. He 
amassed a handsome fortune here, and was 
president of the Union Ice Company, a di- 
rector of the National Bank of Commerce, 
and more recently president of the Kinsey 
Implement Co. He was a member of the 
Standart Shooting Club, also of the Lotus. 
No man was more fond of an outing than 
he. Mr. Higgins excelled as a fisherman, 
and to see him fly-casting in the Rio 
Grande, stemming the current, was an ex- 
hilarating sight. He leaves a wife and 
two children—a boy of 10 and a younger 
daughter. ee 


GAME LAW LEGISLATION. 





The Colorado legislature, now in session in Den- 
ver, is giving this subject much attention. The 
following is a summary up to date (March 14): 
Senate Bill 133, providing a close season for trout 
and other food-fish from December 1 to June 1, 
passed the senate by an unanimous vote. * * * 
House Bill 175, introduced by Mr. Chapman of 
Larimer County, authorizing the trapping, net- 
ting and other indiscriminate slaughter of wild- 
fowl, passed the house but will not be permitted 
to pass the senate, as it is too atrocious in its 
character, too wanton in its provisions, to receive 
favorable consideration from that body. This 
iniquitous bill was the only measure introduced 
by Mr. Chapman, and the majority of the mem- 
bers who voted for its passage state that they did 
so only with the understanding that it would be 
promptly killed in the senate. * * * * Senate 
Bill 136, increasing the duties of the State fish 
commissioner to the extent of constituting him 
also State fish and game warden, has passed the 
senate, and has been assured a decidedly favor- 
able consideration in the lower house. This bill 
increases the compensation of the official holding 
this joint office $700 per annum and allows him 
an additional $400 each year for the prosecution 
of game-law violators. This last measure, if suc- 
cessful, will be the most effective work accom- 
plished by the sportsmen-lobbyists. * * * * Sen- 
ate Bill 135, amending and adding to the game 
laws and prohibiting the sale and transportation 
of game within the State at any time, has been 
recommended for passage by the joint house and 
senate committee on fish and game. 





BLESSING THE SHAMROCK. 


(In Honor of St. Patrick.) 
BY MILES O’REILLY. 
OD’s blessing and His only smile 

On the emblem-leaf of Erin’s Isle, 

Our green immortal shamrock. 
From Irish hills, though far away, 
Through this bright Western land we stray, 
From every leaf there comes a ray 
Of the olden light—of the olden day, 

While gazing on the shamrock. 


St. Patrick found upon the sod 
This emblem of our triple God, 

And taught us by the shamrock 
The mystery of our creed divine, 
How one in three distinct may shine, 
Yet three in one, as leaves, combine, 
And their joint blessings intertwine— 

*Tis a lesson from the shamrock. 


And the three virtues which are dear 
To|Irish hearts are emblemed here 
Within our three-leafed shamrock : 
. Fidelity, that knows no end 
To country, sweetheart, faith, or friend; 
Courage, that no reverse can bend; 
And hospitality—all blend 
Their types within the shamrock. 


So may heaven’s blessings, choice and chief, 
Bedew each petal of thy leaf, 
Our own immortal shamrock ; 
And mayest thou, in this Western clime, 
As long ago, in Ireland’s prime, 
Be emblem of a/faith sublime 
In God and Country, through all time, 
Our green and glorious shamrock. 


And may our proud and ancient race, 

Uprooted from the dwelling-place 
Where grew, this_votive shamrock, 

Still keep this night, where’er they fly, 

Sacred to memories dear and high 

Of the land where all our kindred lie 

In the green graves, made beauteous by 
Thick verdure of the shamrock. 


God bless the old dear spot of earth— 
God bless the green land of our birth, 

Where grew this bunch of shamrock; 
And blessings on this generous land, 
Which welcomes with a lavish hand, 
Each year, the sad and stricken band 
Of exiles from the silver strand 

Where grows the-saintly shamrock. 

qj. 


LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. 


The Tabor Grand. 

Commencing Monday evening, the 16th inst., 
and during the remainder_of this week, we have 
at the Tabor the ever-popular Hanlons in their 
grand spectacular production, “Superba.” In 
the Hanlons’ new pantomime none of their catch- 
ing charm is lost, and they have been playing to 
large houses all over the country. The plot is 
the usual story of a fairy queen and an evil spirit 
struggling to master a pair of lovers, with the 
good fairy triumphant in the end, amid prismatic 
blazes of electric light. Some new scenes are 
shown, and an attractive ballet corps, led by Miss 
Marie Cahill, lends diversity to the scenes, George 
D. Melville, the noted clown, is incessantly active 
and amusing, and thej mechanical devices are 
new and surprising. The Hanlons have not 
shown the public anything better than “§u- 
perba”’ for a long time, and it is sure to win high 
favor during its stay here. 

Next week Kiralfy Brothers in their famous 
spectacle, ‘‘ The Water Queen.” 


The New Broadway. 

Cleveland’s Consolidated Minstrels, at this 
house the present week, with a fine array of 
talent—Billy Emerson, Hugh Dougherty, Barney 
Fagan, the unequaled Cragg family of gentlemen 
athletes and others. Will Nankivelle, the favorite 
composer and singer, is also with this company. 

Next week, the spectacular production, ‘‘Ka- 
jan! ” 





JOURNALISTIC. 


re] N Sunday last, the 8th inst., an orb of the first 

magnitude in Western journalism shone 
brightly forth—the Colorado Sun. This new daily 
is a credit to Denver, as indeed it would be toa 
city of five timesits size. The Sun tells the news— 
well-nigh all of it—but avoids the luridiy sensa- 
tional. We warmed to its editorial page at once ; 
as also to its selections in the way of poetry and 
humor. We are sure that people of good _ literary 
taste will like the Sun; it has a flavor of its own 
—an altogether delicious one, as our French 
cousins express it. Colonel Griffith, its manager, 
is possessed of wide newspaper experience and 
evidently realizes that the public appreciates good — 
journalistic talent—the Sun’s staff embracing 
such well-equipped writers as Richard Linthicum, 
editor-in-chief, ably seconded by Major Ward; 
the versatile L. H. Bickford, news editor; clever 
Harry B. Izzard of musical and dramatic procliv- 
ities; George S. Williams, city editor; and Messrs. 
Talmage, Kerr, Cassell, Miner and others in re- 
portorial capacities. 

The American Field’s report of the big New 
York bench show, in its issue of last week, is a 
most complete one and would indicate an earnest 
desire to well and truly serve the public on the 
part of the compiler. Congratulations, Doctor 
Rowe! 

The latest issue of the American Kennel Gazette 
—official organ of the club of that name—is an 
excellent one. It is accompanied by two attract- 
ive supplementary engravings, showing us Friend 
Washington’s spirited Irish setter Ruby Glen- 
more and J. P. Willey’s champion cocker or 
black field spaniel (we don’t know which) Black 
Pete. 

“ Ah! Figaro, thou hast drawn blood !”—a line 
which is the motto, and aptly illustrates the verve, 
of that delightful Chicago weekly—Figaro. In- 
deed, being edited by so gooda journalist as Mr. 
J. C. B. Andrews, it would have surprised us 
greatly were Figaro anything but the model pub- 
lication it now is. It is its purpose to instruct as 
well as amuse, and, as one of its force good- 
naturedly adds, it is very much in earnest. The 
articles byjits various correspondents all bear the 
unmistakable hall-mark of good breeding. 

Western journalists, and in particular those of 
them attached to the press of Denver and San 
Francisco, will long retain kindly recollections of 
a’man who, though not actually a working mem- 
ber of the profession, was always a warm friend 
to it. Needless to say, we refer to John Elitch, 
Jr., who succumbed to a sudden attack of pneu- 
monia at the Pacific Coast metropolis on Tuesday 
last. His death to many will be especially sad 
from the fact of his being usually associated in 
their minds with events of a recreative or social 
nature. A man of honor, of singular kindness 
of heart, and a useful citizen of the common- 
wealth has gone from among us. 

Caspar W. Whitney, who so acceptably occu pied 
the managing-editorship of The Week's Sport 
from the first issue of that pleasant publication, 
has recently severed his connection with it to ac- 
cept a departmental position on Harper’s Weekly. 
Mr. Whitney is a forceful, thorough writer. 

eo 


Looking Forward. 


“All the Comforts of Home,’’ which has had 
such an extended run in New York, London and 
San Francisco, will shortly appear at the Broad- 
way. The cast includes Henry Miller, who is 
well and favorably known in Denver, having 
been here as leading man with several of Charles 
Frohman’s companies. It is said that this is the 
best of Gillette’s plays. 

Week after next, commencing the 23d inst., the 
much-talked-of musical comedy. “A Barrel of 
Money,” will be given by its original strong com- 
pany at the Fifteenth Street Theatre. Will 
Kohnle, Lloyd Neat, A. E. Eilsworth, Belle Byrne, 
Grace Emmett and other bright, clever people 
are in the cast. 
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THE POT-HUNTER. 


BY HILDEBRAND. 
Written for Sports AFIeLp. 
HERE’S many sporting nuisances 
That bore a man to death ; 
The chap who tells long stories, 
Till he gets quite out of breath; _ 
Or lies about the fish he’s caught, 
Or what his dog has done; 
Or the omnipresent agent 
For the latest make of gun. 
But the most exasperating 
Of the irritating gang, 
Is the brutal market-hunter, 
With his Bang! Bang!! Bang!!! 


On an early antumn morning, 
As the day is breaking pale, 
You take your gun and setter 
For an hour with the quail; 
But you find he’s been before you, 
For the birds are shy and wild; 
Your dog gets rather rattled, 
And you, yourself, get riled. 
You cheerfully could murder him, 
And never feel a pang, 
To be rid once and forever 
Of his Bang! Bang!! Bang!!! 
When the breeze is off the ocean, 
On a glorious day in fall, 
And wild geese, flying southward, 
Give an answer to your call; 
Or when the snipe are settling 
In the marshes just behind, 
And you've heen waiting, waiting, 
Full an hour in your blind— 
What turns your joy to ashes, 
Stabbed as with a fang?— 
The hated market-hunter, 
And his Bang! Bang!! Bang!!! 


The fellow’s not a sportsman ; 
He is nothing but a brute. 
He gives the game no quarter, 
But is always ‘‘on the shoot.” 
He will kill the nesting mother, 
Or the wild deer for its hide; 
And takes no thought of seasons, 
Nor of anything beside: 
But “ It’s dollars I am after,” 
Is the tune he’s always sang, 
And his gun joins in the chorus, 
With its Bang! Bang!! Bang!!! 
aes 


THE COON HUNTERS. 


Qs leaving the highway that leads near- 
est to the hunting ground, says Forest 
and Stream, the way of the coon hunters takes 
them, in darkness or feeble lantern light, 
over rough and uncertain footing, till the 
cornfield’s edge is reached and the dogs 
cast off. Away go the hounds, their course 
only indicated by the rustling of the corn 
leaves, as they range through the field, un- 
“til one old truth-teller gives tongue on the 
trail of Br’er Coon, who perhaps has brought 
his whole family out on a nocturnal picnic. 
The hounds sweep straight away, in full 
ery, on the hot scent to hill or swamp, 
where their steadfast baying proclaims that 
the game is treed. 

Then follows a pell-mell scramble toward 
the musical uproar. Stones, cradle knoils, 
logs, stumps, mud-holes, brambles and all 
the inanimate enemies that lie in wait for 
man when he hastens in the dark, combine 
to trap, bump, bruise, sprain, scratch and 
bemire the hurrying hunters. 

Then when all have gathered at the cen- 
ter of attraction, where the excited hounds 





are raving about the boll of some great tree, 
the best and boldest climber votunteers to 
go aloft into the upper darkness and shake 
the quarry down or shoot him if may be. If 
he succeeds in accomplishing the difficult 
task, what a melee ensues when the coon 
crashes through the branches to the ground 
and becomes the erratic center of the wild 
huddle of dogs and men. 

Fewer voices ever broke the stillness of 
night with sounds more unearthly than the 
medley of raging, yelping and growling, 
cheering and vociferous orders given forth 
by Jogs, coon and hunters, while hillside 
and woodland toss to and fro a more discor- 
dant badinage of echo. 

The coon is not a great beast, but a tough 
and sharp-toothed one, who carries beneath 
his gray coat and fat ribs a stout heart and 
wonderful vitality; and a tussle with a 
veteran of the tribe of cornfield robbers 
tests the pluck of dogs and the coolness of 
men. 

If the coon takes refuge in a tree too tall 
and limbless for his pursuers to climb, there 
is nothing for them but to keep watch and 
ward till daylight discovers him crouched 
in his lofty perch. 

A huge fire enlivens the long hours of 
guard-keeping. A foraging party repairs to 
the nearest cornfield for roasting ears, and 
the hunters shorten the slow night tide with 
munching scorched corn, sauced by joke and 
song and tales of the coon hunts of by-gone 
years. 

The waning moon throbs into view above 
a serrated hill-crest, then climbs the sky, 
while the shadows draw eastward, then 
pales in the dawn, and when it is a blotch 
of white cloud in the zenith, a sunrise gun 
welcomes day and brings the coon tumbling 
to earth. Or, perhaps, not a coon, but some 
vagrant house cat is the poor reward of the 
long watch. Then the weary hunters plod 
homeward to breakfast and the nailing of 
their trophies to the barn door. 

When the sweet acorns, dropping in the 
frosty night, tempt the coon to a later feast, 
there is as good sport and primer peltry. 
In any of the nights wherein this sport may 
be pursued, the man of lazy mold and con- 
templative mind loves best the hunt deemed 
unsuccessful by the more ardent hunters, 
when the hounds strike the trail of a wan- 
dering fox and carry a tide of wild music, 
flooding and ebbing over valley and hill-top, 
while the indolent hunter reclines at ease, 
smoking his pipe and listening, content to 
let more ambitious hunters stumble over 
ledges and wallow through swamps in pur- 
suit of the elusive coon. 

COED: * eee ste 

WirTH the arrival of mild weather, the 
subject of skunk bites is revived. Most 
writers of the West contend that the 
skunk’s bite is highly dangerous, while 
some writers of the East deny this. The 
safety lies in not being bitten by that ani- 
mal at all. As the skunk is of no value to 
creation, but a great destroyer of eggs and 
young birds, it should be dealt with in the 
harshest manner. 





Natural History Sketches. 

The present winter with us here along 
the great Mississippi River has been noted 
for its high temperature. The atmos- 
pheric conditions have not been severe 
upon the various classes of birds; and 
many of them which usually emigrate to 
a more congenial climate have remained 
with us all winter. This is particularly 
true of the red-headed scansorials. Never 
in winter time have I observed so many of 
these useful and pretty birds. What a 
blessing to us are all these kinds of birds. 
How dreary and desolate would be the 


‘fields and forests without these happy 


creatures of pretty plumage and sweet 
songs. 
* * 

A correspondent of Forest and Stream 
wonders if the great Northern shrike is a 
mimic. My study of bird life convinces 
me that at certain times the shrike will 
imitate or counterfeit the voice of another 
bird. I have been attracted by its pecu- 
liar notion in this respect—expecting to see 
a jay or other bird which the shrike was 
very ‘successfully imitating. One feature 
of the shrike which we all can heartily en- 
dorse is its scarcity. This bird is a cruel 
enemy of all small birds, and is of no use 
in the economy of Nature. All rapacious 
birds should receive no mercy from sports- 
men. 

* * * 

The black hawk and the kite or swallow- 
tailed hawk are two classes of raptores that 
are becoming scarcer every year. The 
flight of the black hawk is bold and grace- 
ful, and it delights in the high currents of 
the air. The kite flies along near the 
earth, and moves along in an up-and- 
down style of progress. Its flight is not 
pursued with either grace or ease. 

e - * 

What nicer sport in the way of hunting 
small game is there than shooting squirrels 
where they are tolerably plentiful? The 
amusement is clean, unattended with 
much labor, and is flavored with just 
enough excitement to make it pleasant and 
romantic. One day in January last I took 
my Winchester thirty-two and visited a 
great forest near where I was staying in 
Knox County, this State. The morning 
was clear and warm, and I knew that the 
squirrels would soon be out on the move. 
Several of the gray variety came out for an 
airing, and then my fun began. Sometimes 
I was so sure of hitting a squirrel that I 
would miss it. Within an hour I had two 


grays and a fox, and was satisfied. 


* 
* * 


Since the passenger pigeons have prac- 
tically disappeared from most all parts of 
our land where they were at one time to be 
found in millions, other birds seem to be 
doomed to a similar fate. Amongst the 
birds that are becoming scarcer each yeaf, 
I may mention the proud and beautiful 
white-headed eagle. I have seen but few 
of them within recent years. 

Alexandria, Mo. JASPER BLINES. 
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THE RED RIVER VOYAGEUR. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
OT and in the river is winding 
The links of its long, red chain, 
Through the belts of the dusky pine land 
And gusty leagues of plain. 
Only at times a smoke wreath 
With the drifting cloud rack joins— 
The smoke of the hunting lodges 
Of the wild Assiniboines! 
And with one foot on the water, 
And one upon the shore, 
The Angel of Shadow gives warning 
That day shall be no more. 
Is it the clang of wild geese? 
Is it the Indian’s yell 
That lends to the voice of the north wind 
The tones of a far-off bell? 
The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace ; 
Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface. 
The bells of the Roman mission, 
That call from their turrets twain 
To the boatman on the river, 
To the hunter on the plain. 
Even so on 6ur mortal journey, 
The bitter north winds blow, 
And thus upon life’s Red River 
Our hearts, as oarsmen, row. 
And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching 
And our hearts faint at the oar. 
Happy is he who heareth 
The signal of his release, 
In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace. 
Oe 


STATE FISH HATCHERY. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 
FEW days ago, in company with 
Fish Commissioner Land and Mr. 
W. R. Scott, I paid my first visit to 
our State fish hatchery, and it was my first 
introduction to the scenes attendant upon 
the propagation of food fishes. I was ex- 
ceedingly interested in what I saw, and 
cannot refrain from placing my thoughts 
and experiences upon paper with a view of 
publishing them in Sports AFIELD, for the 
purpose of calling attention to the great 
work which is now being carried on at the 
hatchery. I have always taken a peculiar 
interest in anything pertaining to our 
mountain trout—feeling that something 
must be done to replenish the exhaustion 
of the supply which has been, and is yet, 





going on so rapidly that within a few years 
there will be a dearth of the natural pro- 
duction of our native fish in the Rocky 
Mountains. No man who has the good of 
the State at heart can fail to see and feel 
that one of the most attractive features of 
our glorious commonwealth is being re- 
moved—not slowly ; but so fast that even 
the most careless observer can see that a 
very short time only will elapse before fish- 
ing in the mountains will be well-nigh a 
thing of the past. But, granted that 
proper support can be secured for so excel- 
lently-useful an institution as our State 
hatchery, the waste and loss that is taking 
place in Nature’s economy can be supplied 
to a great extent, if not fully replenished, 
and the condition of affairs even rendered 
better than before by means of artificial 
propagation. 

The hatchery is situated about eight or 
ten miles from Denver, on the southerly 
bank of the South Platte River, and is in 
one of the most romantic spots that can be 
found for miles around. Just under the 
banks of the plateau, heavily flanked with 
trees and shrubbery, you find the house of 
the superintendent ; while to the west and 
south lay the many ponds or ditches de- 
voted to the various operations connected 
with the propagation and rearing of the 
fish—the hatching-house proper being at- 
tached to the residence of the superintend- 
ent. In this building, which is 25x5v feet 
in extent perhaps, I found a large number 
of troughs called hatching-boxes, and in 
these troughs were eggs and young fish— 
the latter evidently being only a few days 
old ; in fact, in some instances I saw the 
young fish coming out of the eggs; and it 
was an interesting as well as a novel sight 
to me, and my advice to the readers of 
Sports AFIELD is to those who never saw 
anything of the kind to go down at once 
and investigate the matter. The little fel- 
lows were all headed up-stream, and each 
had attached to him a small sack in which 
he carries his food for the next few weeks. 
Some of them had two heads, and these, I 
was assured by the attendant, would die, 
as Nature does not find it necessary to give 
two heads or mouths for the support of one 
small body. 

Leaving the hatching-house, I passed out 
to where there were three small ponds just 





teeming with yearling trout. These trout 
average seven inches in length, and the 
largest would weigh perhaps half a pound. 
They were exceedingly lovely, but did not 
seem to care about being petted by, or 
even becoming acquainted with, visitors ; 
and so it was that after a few attempts at 
familiarity, I had to give it up as a bad 
job, and then we passed on to the next pond. 

This contained lady trout of the age of 
two years, from which the spawn, now on 
the hatching-troughs to the number of 
800,000, were taken. These fish belong to 
the Eastern tribe, known as_ salvelinus 
fontinalis, or the charr. Their size runs 
from one to two pounds, and it was very 
interesting to watch them in their sportive 
antics. A leaf or bit of paper thrown 
upon the surface of the water would raise 
them by the hundred. 

Then we passed on to the next pond, in 
which were the salmo spilurus indigenous 
to the Rocky Mountains. There were 
several hundreds of these fellows, and we 
only regretted that there were not more of 
them, as they are the most ‘‘ engaging in 
their manners to stranygers’’—apparent- 
ly not being afraid to be gazed at or 
spoken to. 

Then we passed on to the pond occupied 
by the far-famed rainbow trout or salmo 
irredeus of the Pacific Slope. Some of 
these were immense in size and dignified 
in behavior, slow of motion and graceful 
in every movement—the red lateral line 
gleaming in the sunlight with great bril- 
lianey. 

Passing another pond full of fontinalis, 
we reached a small reservoir at the head of 
the system, containing several hundred of 
the brown or German trout. This species 
are new to this country and are really an 
experiment. In some of the old States, 
notably Virginia, they have been propa- 
gated for several years and are pronounced 
a great success. They are very beautifully 
marked and perfect in symmetry, and are 
said to be full of fire and pluck, and 
gamey to an extreme degree. 

The great drawback in the production of 
fish at this every-way well-managed in- 
stitution seems to be a lack of water with 
which to properly supply the hatching- 
house and the various ponds. The water 
is obtained from springs which break out 
from under the bank of the plateau and is 
very limited in quantity. Thus, while the 
results obtained are highly gratifying, 
much more could be accomplished if the 
water supply were only several times 
greater than it now is. The supply of 
water, the commissioner thinks, can be in- 
creased by going up the stream a short dis- 
tance and renting some from a neighbor 
who is using spring water for irrigation 
purposes. 

This closed my examination of the 
ponds; and I must say that I was more 
than gratified at what I saw. And the 
great wonder on my part is that so much 
could be accomplished with such com- 
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paratively small means as have been 
placed at the disposal of our fish commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gordon Land. Mr. Kincaid, 
the superintendent, was attentive to the 
visitors, explaining everything in detail ; 
and to him the commissioner very frankly 
ascribed much of the success attendant 
upon his efforts to make the institution at- 
tractive in appearance as well as successful 
in its operations. F. A. PUTNAM. 

Denver, Colo. 

~chbitbns dceRilpillinstesentizen 
Screening the Ditches. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

I have frequently noticed, during the 
past three years, various interesting arti- 
cles in different issues of your journal pur- 
porting to treat of what may be termed 
the ditch-screening problem; but, as yet, 
have seen no specific time mentioned dur- 
ing which the screens were to be kept in 
their trout-protecting capacity at the heads 
of our larger irrigating canals. Now, I 
am much interested in this subject, and my 
observations cover a period of more than 
ten years. And I believe that by far the 
greatest destruction to trout-life in our 
ditches occurs during the months of Sep- 
tember and October (though, oddly enough, 
during last year it was in November). 
The fish enter the ditches while running 
down-stream in the fall, during the low 
stages of water, and at a time when the 
farmer is usually through with his irrigat- 
ing. I would, therefore, suggest that the 


screens be placed in position from the 15th 
of August until the streams are entirely 
frozen up. This, it seems to me, would be 


fair to all parties. OBSERVER. 

Antonito, Colo. 

SS ee 

THE night of February 23 what is doubt- 
less the most widely-known of American 
fishing-rod and tackle manufactories—that 
of Thomas H. Chubb at Post Mills, Vt.— 
was visited by a disastrous fire. We un- 
derstand that about $65,000 worth of goods 
were destroyed ; against which there was 
insurance in the neighborhood of $20,000. 
The Chubb force, however, didn’t sit down 
and wring their hands ; nota bit of it. In 
fact, we opine they are not built that way. 
A large amount of the best rod material 
being stored on the first floor was saved in- 
tact—as was also a number of valuable 
machines. These were bundled into an 
empty mill in the vicinity and more ma- 
chinery and supplies at once ordered—thus 
bringing order out of chaos. Naturally, 
there has been some delay in the wholesale 
department and on orders of an espscially 
elaborate nature; otherwise, the Chubb 
factory has been able to satisfy all comers 
in its customary wide-awake, pleasant 
manner. 


A GENTLEMAN who has been there tells 
us that the inhabitants of the district along 
the Mackenzie River, not remote from the 
Arctic circle, feed their cattle in winter on 
fish. 





A DAY ON ST. MARY’S. 


BY S. M.. HARPER. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 
OME readers may be interested in a 
S short account of « day’s angling 
which the writer often recalls with 
pleasure. Some years ago I was in com- 
pany with M. V. B. Davis, his son Link, 
and my son 8. L., camped on the south 
side of the St. Mary’s Reservoir in the 
northwestern part of the State of Ohio. It 
was our custom to go there every fall and 
spend from one to four weeks, hunting, 
fishing and recuperating. We always went 
prepared with tent and provisions—besides 
these we had an abundance of comforts, 
quilts, robes, etc. One thing which we 
had was very inexpensive and afforded 
more comfort than any other one thing in 
camp. This was a large tick 7x14 feet. 
This we always filled with dry straw after 
we arrived at the reservoir. It was then 
placed in the rear of the tent, which was 
14x20 feet, and when well leveled down it 
would accommodate our own party besides 
several others. 

We always found plenty around the 
pond who were very glad to find such a 
place to stay instead of living outside in 
the frost or rain. We had a portable cook 
stove in the tent, with telescoped pipe. 
This was very light and occupied but very 
little space in the tent or in the wagon. 
In such a tent, with a stove and bedding 
such as we always had, a most comfortable 
night could be passed, though it were cold 
enough, at times, to make ice nearly an inch 
thick along shore. Some of the happiest 
nights of my life I have passed in that dear 
oll tent on the banks of the waters which 
have afforded me so many days of real 
sport with hook and line, or shooting 
ducks, coots, brant or geese. 

After a day out in the pond among the 
stumps, logs and islands, and coming in 
loaded down with feather or fin, and par- 
taking of a supper such as campers alone 
know how to prepare, and then dismissing 
all care, forgiving my enemies and lying 
down upon such a bed, no wonder that my 
sleep was sweet and refreshing. Such con- 
tentment and unalloyed happiness does 
more to renew the tired brain and weary 
body than all the medicines ever prepared 
by the doctors. I feel that these camping 
seasons have added much to my happiness 
all along the pathway of life, and that I 
perform the duties assigned me with greater 
joy and success. My health has been im- 
proved and, instead of being bowed down 
with 50 years, I feel like I did in my teens. 

Well, I started out to tell you about 
fishing, and will give you a day’s sport 
with the black bass and rock bass, ring 
perch and sunfish. 

It was to be our last day for that year. 
When we started out in the boat we had 
just thirty minnows, which we intended to 
use to the best possible advantage. We 
took along two bass rods, with reel, and 





seventy-five feet of braided linen line. Be- 
sides these, we took four short rods rigged 
with short lines for the perch, sunnies, etc. 
Davis and myself went after fish and fun ; 
the boys chose duck-shooting. After run- 
ning out to the edge of the moss, we fas- 
ened our boat to some stumps and put a 
minnow on each of the bass lines and tossed 
them out some twenty-five feet from the 
boat. We then laid the rods across the boat 
and began fishing with the short ones near 
us for perch. I have seen fish bite fast, 
but never until that day did I see such a 
rush for the bait. Drop the bait into the 
water about two inches, and you could see 
hundreds rush for it at the same instant, 
each one trying to be in first. We were 
using No. 1 Carlisle hooks, with a strip 
cut from the belly of the male perch. 
Upon this bait we rubbed some of the milt, 
and it was astonishing how many of our 
catch were females. This is the secret of 
our fish being larger than many others’ 
catch. While we were lifting them over 
the boat and allowing nearly all to drop 
off, by simply slacking the line, I saw that 
something was moving off with Davis’ bait 
and called his attention to the fact. He in- 
stantly dropped the perch business and 
took up his bass rod, and at the right time 
struck his fish fair and square. It was a 
fine one. He played him to perfection, and 
in due time he was landed. He was al- 
most five pounds—the best of the day. In 
a very short time my bait was taken as his 
had been, and I attended to it without so 
much as thinking of the ring perch. I 
landed my fish and he was about two 
pounds in weight. 

We again baited with minnows, and for 
one hour we were kept as busy as ever two 
anglers were by the black bass. It ap- 
peared that a school of them had come 
along and each one was trying to be the 
first to get the bait. We took twenty- 
eight as fine black bass as I ever saw. All 
were of the small-mouth variety. They 
weighed sixty-five pounds when we got into 
camp. When they quit biting we were out 
of minnows, and turned our attention to 
the perch for another hour, but the sport 
was very tame compared with the previous 
hour. Never in all my life did I see such 
rapid biting. My friend actually took fif- 
teen fish in two minutes, without having 
to touch a single one to take the hook from 
the mouth. He simply lifted them over 
the edge of the boat, so deftly that before 
they could let go they were on the inside, 
and then they dropped off. 

We pulled into camp with our boat 
loaded down with fish. The perch weighed 
300 pounds and the bass sixty-five. We 
were only out four hours, and never have I 
known a greater amount of fish to be cap- 
tured. by two anglers. I often think of 
that day’s sport. In the evening, as the 
glorious October day was coming to a close, 
and as the clouds were colored and tinted 
beyond expression and glowed with their 
grandest, softest hues, we pulled out for 
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home, bidding farewell to St. Mary’s Reser- 
voir and the friends whom we leave be- 
hind, until another year shall be in the 
past. 

Horrs P. O., Ohio. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE SPORTSMAN. 





N attempting to give a brief sketch of 

Mr. Seymour Warren, we are hampered 

by several conflicting difficulties, so to 
speak—to-wit, the natural desire of his 
many personal friends to hear something 
pleasant of one whom all who know him 
must esteem ; the inherent modesty of our 
subject (victim, if you will) who seems pos- 
sessed of a strong reluctance to pose as a 
celebrity ; and the earnest wish of the 
present writer to give a brief outline of a 
sportsman-gentleman that will honor the 
recipient more strongly by its general im- 
plication than by any direct assertion. 
* * * The subject of our sketch was 
born in Cleveland, O., and is now in his 
3lst year. His father, the late William 
Warren, Esq., of Chicago, was for a long 
period of years the resident manager of 
that great insurance company, the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe—a position 
which his son, William 8. Warren, in con- 
junction with Mr. Crooke, yet retains— 
the firm being highly thought of in West- 
ern insurance circles. Young Seymour at- 
tended Lake Forest University in Illinois 
for a number of years, where he was a 
prime favorite in athletic and cycling cir- 
eles. On leaving school he set about mas- 
tering the insurance business—a line which 
he has continued in ever since. Mr. War- 
ren has a whole mine of readable experi- 
ences that befell him while afield on hunt- 
ing and fishing trips through Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and further north. He 
came to Colorado in ’84; and every season 
since then, both summer and fall, the rod, 
gun and rifle have all received due atten- 
tion at his hands. In the summer of ’89, 
accompanied by his amiable wife and Mr. 
and Mrs. Baxter, he took an extended out- 
ing in Middle Park, thence over to the 
Bear River Valley, and from there on 
down as far as the Utahline. ‘‘The most 
enjoyable vacation I ever had in my life”’ 
is the way he refers to it. Mr. Warren is 
the president of the Queen City Gun Club, 
and also treasurer of the Continental Ken- 
nel Club, both of Denver. In the dog 
line, he leans to the Irish reds for field 
work and to the Clumber spaniel for wood- 
cock and duck-shooting. Among the dogs 
of his kennel is one that should prove a 
“clipper” in the field—namely, the 
Llewellin setter Crazy Queen, by Paul 
Gotzian’s Monk of Furness ex Bessie A. 
For all fly-fishing he pins his faith to a six- 
ounce split bamboo of standard make ; 
and in his shooting uses a light 12-gauge 
Colt for the trap and quail field, a Charles 
Daiy 10-bore for water-fowl, and a 45-90 
Winchester, model of ’86, for big game. 
Besides possessing a sincerity that is a part 
of him, Mr. Warren is endowed with a 








natural gentleness of manner that, in the 
all-too-common hurly-burly of a busy city, 
is as refreshing as the traditional roadside 
spring. He is an occasional contributor to 
the sportsman press, and can write pleas- 
antly on a variety of topics without de- 
scending into the mire of what, for want of 
a better name, one might term ‘‘ malig- 
nant controversy.’’ 
er Soca rt REC 
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Notes and Comments. Local and Otherwise. 


F.A Bosler and C. W. Harris of the Berkeley 
Gun Club, this city, made things lively for the 
duck family last week—going down the Platte as 
far as Hardin. 


Those two Denver irrepressibles, Bryan Hay- 
wood and D. L. Mechling, went duck-shooting 
the 26th ult. in the neighborhood of Platteville— 
returning the same evening with a bag of forty- 
six. 

Canadian customs officials at Windsor, Ont., 
just opposite Detroit, Mich., have been ordered to 
collect duty on all guns “and other implements” 
of American sportsmen going into Canada fora 
day’s shooting. 

A late addition ‘to the ranks of Denver’s trap- 
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shooting ‘‘ fanatics ’’—no offense, we're one our- 
selves—is F. P. Fryberger, formerly of St. Joe, 
Mo., and a gentleman whose shooting acquaint- 
ance covers a large territory in the West. 

During a recent flying visit made by him to 
Denver, we had the pleasure of meeting Herbert 
8S. Smith of Chicago. Mr. Smith is a sportsman 
of the best type and takes a delightful, becausein- 
telligent, interest in the field sports of this sec- 
tion. 


Doctor Baxter, surgeon-general of the United 
States Army, who died suddenly in Washington 
last month, was an accomplished salmon fisher- 
man, and owned a most desirable part of the 
Restigouche River in Canada, where not only he 
but Mrs, Baxter as well made annually fine scores 
of salmon. 

The Rev. George W. Baines, whose writings 
over the nom de plume of “ Fusil” are so enter- 
taining, writes from his home of recent adoption 
—Weatherford, Tex: “Sports AFIELD grows 
better with age, like wine (I am a preacher, you 
know, and use here a borrowed simile), and I 
hope it will continue to merit the appreciation of 
the brotherhood at large.” 


E. B. Ewing, editor of the Jefferson City (Mo.) 
Tribune, recently made a bag of 180 quail in three 
days. He is owner of and does his shooting with 
the celebrated pair of Liewellin setters, Hal and 


‘Spot. Mr. Ewing is an accomplished all-round 


sportsman and is thought to be the best field shot 
in the State. He is known in Colorado as an ac- 








complished angler, and comes hither every year 
to lure the finny tribe from their haunts. 

A recent acquisition to the front ranks of West- 
ern dogdom is J. E. Beebe of Denver—owner of 
the rough-coated St. Bernard Cleopatra, by 
Montigney (A. K. C. 8. B. 13,115) ex Berna II. 
(18,116). Mr. Beebe has related to us a number of 
entertaining incidents illustrative of Cleopatra’s, 
shall we say, reasoning powers. He purchased 
the animal at the Denver 1889 show, and she is 
now an integral part of one of the pleasantest 
home circles in our land. 


H. B. Adsit, a prominent cattleman of Western 
Colorado, and who recently purchased a part in- 
terest in the Windsor Hotel of this city, writes us 
in connection with the late meeting of the kennel 
club, that he is “wid us’’ on the dog question. 
Hesays: ‘At some future time, when I am not 
rushed as I am now, I will take pleasure in being 
with you personally. I have almost lived with 
my dogs during the past six years on my ranch, 
and miss them sadly already.” 

Ed Towse of Cheyenne recently made a flying 
visit to Denver—meeting many of his old friends 
of the press. “I am getting doggy now,” he 
says, and puts in evidence two thoroughbred pups 
—an English mastiff and a rough-coated St. Ber- 
nard—of which he has become the owner. The 
brotherhood of Western journalism holds Mr. 
Towse in high esteem—and deservedly so. He is 
one of that type of men who would honor any 
profession he might see fit to adopt. 

One of the best-posted sportsmen in his section 
of the Empire State is the genial Will H. Ferris 
of Franklinville. Mr. Ferris has done much for 
the game and fish interests of his district, and 
also owns a kennel of Irish setters that can hold 
their own anywhere, either afield or on the show 
bench. An outcome of his trap-shooting experi- 
ences is the Ferris gun-cleaner, a new invention 
and a decidedly useful one—an illustration of 
which may be found elsewhere in our advertising 
columns. 

A most interesting letter has been received 
from G. B. Kelley of La Grande, Ure.—one of 
the most beautiful spots in this country. In it 
Mr. Kelley speaks felicitously of the La Grande 
Rod and Gun Club. It is a young club, composed 
now of twenty-five members. They all take a 
very active interest in trap-shooting, and the 
prospects are that the coming season will be a 
highly enjoyable one. Mr. Kelley is an adept 
with the gun, and was formerly a member of the 
Grand Island (Neb.) Gun Club. 

That thorough sportsman, Judge S. H. Greene 
of Portland, Ore., during one afternoon’s flight 
shooting recently, at Green’s Lake, near Knapp’s 
Landing, on the Washington side of the Colum- 
bia, succeeded in doubling up forty-one as fine 
canvasbacks “as you ever set fork into,’’ writes 
our correspondent, In his mind’s eye the writer 
can picture the judge ensconced behind a cluinp 
of willows, while his high-mettled Irish setter is 
stemming the strong current in his special func- 
tion as retriever. Mr. Greene is also a fly-fisher 
of the first water. 

In a private letter toa member of the Sports 
AFIELD force, J. E. Gilbert, the well-known South 
Dakota banker, with headquarters at Mitchell, 
that State, has this to say: “I hunted a great 
deal last fall and got lots of ducks and a few 
geese. Our chicken-shooting was unusually 
good; but, somehow, shooting chickens does not 
possess the charm for me that knocking an old 
green-head out of the clouds does. And that re- 
minds me. Norah never looked so well as she 
does now. She took ist as best Irish water 
spaniel at the South Dakota Poultry and Dog 
Show, and was greatly admired by all. I don’t 
go so much on her bench-show points as I do on 
her general ‘get there’ ability and her good dog 
sense. I don’t favor ng shooting, and think, 
with Doctor Rowe of tte American Field, that it 
ought to be entirely abolished. But I do shoot 
some in Pa ars, because others do, I presume 
—a poor reason by the way; and when the ac- 
cepted time comes, no doubt, I will don my shoot- 
ing clothes and mingle with the ducks again.” 
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SALMO SPILURUS. 


All About Him.—Catching a Large One 
From the South Platte. 


BY W. R. SCOTT. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 

N my opinion, salmo spilurus is the best 
fish that swims in any of the waters 
on the face of the earth, and it is only 

found in the cool and sparkling water of 
the Rocky Mountains. It is possible, as 
the renowned Doctor Abernethy said re- 
specting the strawberry, that the Almighty 
could have made a better one, but doubt- 
less He never did. It is possible—barely 
possible—that the United States Hatchery 
or Gordon Land, in the Gunnison or Twin 
Lakes State Hatcheries, may produce 
something in the way of a fish some time 
equally as good; but, judging from the 
operations of the respective works so far, 
the people of this gladsome land have no 
reason to expect anything of the kind, for 
in all probability all productive efforts will 
be confined to the propagation of salvelinus 
fontinalis, salmo irideus, salmo fario and 
the Scotch and Irish varieties, with a few 
German fish, while old spilurus will be left 
to take care of himself ‘‘on his native 
heath ;’? and I am happy to say that all 
may have the utmost confidence in his 
ability to take good care of himself, and at 
the same time he will do much to prevent 
the introduction of less worthy tribes. 

As to a scientific description of this great 
fish, I have called upon Ebenezer Ellis, 
Esq., librarian of the United States Fish 
Commission at Washington, who has kind- 
ly furnished me the following : 

Bulletin United States National Museum No. 16; 
page 314; 507. Salmo Spilurus Cope—Rio Grande 
Trout. 

“ Body elongate; head heavy, but proportion- 
ately short, its upper surface considerably de- 
curved ; inter-orbital space transversely convex, 
obtusely carinated; the head more convex than 
in any other of our species. Mouth very large, 
the maxillary reaching far past the eye. Teeth 
on vomer in two distinct series. Dorsal fin low 
in front, high behind, the last ray more than two- 
thirds the height of the first ; last ray of the anal 
rather long; caudal, with its middle rays about 
as long as the others. Profusely spotted—back 
and sides with round black spots, the spots most 
developed posteriorly, few on the head, most nu- 
merous on the caudal and adipose fin; sides with 
pale blotches. Head 3%4; depth 4. D.11; A. 10; 
scales 37-170-37. L. 30 inches. Upper Rio Grande 
and Basin of Utah, frequenting mountain 
streams.” 

Var pleuriticus (Cope) Jor. 

“A more abundant and much more widely dis- 
tributed form, having the head and mouth equal- 
ly large, but the top of the head less convex, the 
medium carina being more marked, especially in 
the young. The scales are definitely smaller 
(39-200-40), and the coloration is rather darker. 
This form abounds in all suitable streams from 
the Rio Grande, through the Basin of Utah. 
Specimens intermediate between spilwrus and 
pleuriticus occur.” 

Dr. David 8. Jordan, in recent papers not yet 
published, briefly mentions names of nine vari- 
eties of this species as follows: Red trout, Upper 
Missouri trout, Lake Tahoe trout, Colorado River 
trout, Rio Grande trout, Utah Lake trout, Arkan- 





sas River trout, yellow-finned trout, Waha Lake 
trout. 

In another paper, also unpublished, the follow- 
ing additional description of the fish is given: 

“ Salmo mykiss ; Walbaum. The Red-Throated 
or Rocky Mountain trout. 

“T have compared a large series of trout from 
the park with trout from various other streams 
in the Rocky Mountain region. There seems to 
be no doubt that all the trout in the park belong 
to a single species, and that this species is identi- 
cal with the common red-throated or black-spot- 
ted trout of the Lower Columbia, and of the coast 
rivers from Oregon to Kamtschatka. This species 
was first mentioned by Steller under its Russian 
name of mykiss. Later it received the binomial 
names—salmo mykiss Walbaum, 1792; salmo 
muikisi, Bloch & Schneider, 1801; and salmo pur- 
puratus, Pallas, 1811. Probably all the trout of 
the Rocky Mountain region belong to this single 
species, but certain marked varieties of it occur 
in waters of Colorado, of which a detailed discus- 
sion is given in another paper. 

“The trout of Yellowstone Lake seem to differ 
from those of Heart Lake and Henry’s Lake in 
having the black spots larger and more distinct 
and rather less numerous. In these respects very 
much individual variation is shown. The trout 
from Heart Lake and from Henry’s Lake are 
essentially like others from Walla Walla in this 
regard, and those from the Yellowstone, below 
the falls, have the spots generally smaller than in 
those from the lake. The trout of the Upper 
Missouri region have received the name of salmo 
lenisi Girard, but I cannot recognize salmo lenisi 
as even varietally distinct from salmo mykiss. 
In fact, as elsewhere stated in this paper, there is 
good reason to believe that the Yellowstone Lake 
was stocked originally from Snake River, through 
Pacific Creek, Two Ocean Pass and Atlantic 
Creek. -It is, moreover, not unlikely that an in- 
terchange of individuals still occasionally takes 
place across the Continental Divide.”’ 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 
spilurus is the common brook trout of the 
Rockies. It is the game fish of Colorado, 
being found in every stream from the 
North Park (not in it) to our extreme 
southern border—at least in such as have 
a good-flow of water all the year round, 
except where it has been either annihilated 
or driven away-by the slimes of ore reduc- 
tion works. Asa table fish it is excellent, 
white in flesh and firm of fiber. In form 
it is most perfect—showing great beauty 
of symmetry and colors, though the latter 
are not so brilliant as seen on fontinalis. 
It is bold, has good teeth, is gamey, and, 
when found in a pool with the imported 
Eastern trout, ceteris paribus, spilurus will 
be seen at the head of the pool, and woe to 
the lubberly charr that attempts to inter- 
fere with his prerogative. Its gastric juice 
is like unto sulphuric acid ; its appetite is 
wonderful—eating is its delight from morn- 
ing till night, often longer. Keen of vision 
and strong of fin, naught edible comes 
along that he don’t take in—the smallest 
mosquito is acceptable, and occasionally a 
charr, chub, a member of the purpuratus 
family, a sucker or a weary brother, half 
its size, will prove so agreeable that the 
head of the victim sometimes makes the 
breakfast, while the tail may be called the 
lunch. This is no exaggeration or ‘‘fish 
story.’’ I once saw a trout in my ponds 
on Bear Creek seize another half its size in 
length in the morning and in the evening I 
saw a tail sticking out of the fat rascal’s 





mouth. I expected to see the gormandizer 
choke to death, and for some time it seemed 
to be in distress, but after awhile he suc- 
ceeded in getting its mouth shut and soon 
became master of the situation. At noon 
I discovered the cannibal in a shady place, 
quiet, but with a contented look “‘ upon 
the face,’’ and towards night it came out 
of its lair and swam about, as though in 
search of more food, or possibly a condi- 
ment to aid digestion. 

Salmo spilurus grows to a good size in 
Colorado waters, and I have heard of some 
being caught in the South Platte, from 
Buffalo station down, weighing as high as 
ten pounds. The largest I ever saw I 
caught myself on October 17, 1889, just 
above the junction of the south and north 
branches of the South Platte. It was a 
male and weighed three and one-half 
pounds when taken from the water. The 
rod used was a six-ounce, six-strip-split 
bamboo, the hook a No. 4 Limerick, and 
the lure a ‘“‘helgramite;’’ the hour was 
high noon. I had been eating my lunch, 
seated on a rock at the edge of the stream, 
and when the inner man was satisfied 
(which was when the dast biscuit had dis- 
appeared) I lighted a cheroot, and then 
slowly elevating my rod, made a cast up- 
stream and allowed the water to bring the 
deep-water flydown. When right in front 
of me the motion of the line stopped. I 
gave a slight turn of the wrist, and I think 
spilurus must have made a turn of his 
wrist, too; and then the excitement com- 
menced. The weather was cool and so 
was 1; the trout must have been cool, too, 
for the water was about forty degrees above 
zero Fr. (Now, with your permission, I 
will change the personal pronoun.) But 
however cool spilurus was, he was evident- 
ly not satisfied with his environment. I 
was with mine. I had a good-sized granite 
rock under me; the scenery was magnifi- 
cent. There was a gravelly beach on the 
other side, and I could wade across if 
necessary; my rod was elastic and firm; 
my line was size G, green-watered silk— 
my leader had been tied the day before and 
tested to four pounds. Furthermore, I had 
dined, and with a good cigar between my 
lips, I was ready for any emergency. Yes, 
I was satisfied with my environment, and 
the moment that unknown quantity be- 
neath the swiftly rolling waters gave that 
sharp turn, I felt that I had reason to be 
satisfied ; for even if I lost the fish, it were 
a gratification to have had an encounter 
with him. After the first turn of his head 
all was quiet for a moment and then there 
were several vigorous shakes, and all at 
once he seemed to awaken to the danger of 
the situation and there was a terrific rush 
up-stream, then across and down to the 
foot of the pool. At this juncture the 
point of my little red was below the reel- 
plate on a horizontal plane; but the Crut- 
tenden stood the test, and then spilurus 
turned up stream and rushed to his lair 
where he was first hooked, and there he 
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stayed for fifteen minutes—ye wicked 
angler all the time pulling about two 
pounds on the hook. Then he yielded to 
the pressure and went down-stream with 
the current, head up, the water running 
ten miles an hour; gradually I coaxed 
him into the still waters and soon had a 
good view of his majestic proportions. 
About this time I was not so cool as I had 
been ; at least I was not cold. I attempted 
ta land him, but objection was made on his 
part; the slight respite he had had seemed 
to infuse new strength, and away he went 
to the place where his troubles first began. 
I became cautious, and did not pull very 
hard. After awhile his majesty again 
went with the current to the lower end of 
the pool, and there I detained him until, 
exhausted by his efforts, he rolled over on 
his: side and permitted me to lift him 
gently from the cool water to the dry land. 
I quickly dispatched him, gazed for a few 
moments upon his beautiful form as it lay 
upon the eroded red granite ; then weigh- 
ed him and bled him; took out the en- 
trails, got some grass and placed him in 
my basket. This fish was nineteen and a 
quarter inches long, and was, after being 
duly stuffed and baked, the best eating of 
any trout I ever ate. 

By the way, that cheroot I started with 
I neglected to tell about. I forgot to 
‘* puff,’ the fire went out, and the tor- 
mented thing edged about half-way down 
my throat before I thought to spit it out. 
That shows that I was not used to smoking 
cigars. That’sall. Any insinuations that 
I was excited or not cool and calm and col- 
lected would do me an injustice. After 
catching that fish I smoked a cheroot and 
was happy for the rest of the day. 

Denver, Colo. 

———__. gg ————_____ 
Utah Fishes. 

Pisciculture is becoming a decided suc- 
cess in Utah. During the years from 1883 
to 1889 inclusive there were no less than 
69,890 German carp distributed in that 
Territory. Nearly all of them went into 
private ponds, where they are multiplying 
rapidly. Inthe public waters, Mr. A. M. 
Musser, acting fish commissioner, planted 
9,500 carp. Believing the waters flowing 
into Great Salt Lake held conditions favor- 
able to the growth of shad, Mr. Musser ob- 
tained from the government, in June, 1887, 
a consignment of over 2,000,000 shad fry, 
and in the following year a similar amount. 
These were put into Utah Lake. In No- 
vember, 1888, a shad six inches long was 
caught, denoting the success of the plant. 
In November, 1890, Utah Lake shad was 
being sold at twenty cents per pound. 
Last September a number of Illinois River 
fishes in black bass, red-eyed perch, crop- 
pies, etc., were placed in Utah Lake and 
the Weber River at. Ogden. During 1890, 
25,450 pounds of trout were caught, of 
which 1,550 pounds were taken with hook- 
and-line. Exportation of fish taken in 
public waters is now prohibited by statute. 





FISHING IN THE GULF. 





HE fishing in the vicinity of Galves- 
ton, Tex., has been unusually fine 
during the entire season. It has 
been my good fortune, writes a corres- 
pondent of the San Francisco Breeder 
and Sportsman, to fall in with a number of 
enthusiastic devotees of the rod, and asa 


* result I have enjoyed more than the usual 


degree of sport. The bays and inlets from 
the gulf proper are well stocked, in fact, 
swarming with fish. The sea trout and 
channel cats are especially plentiful, and 
have been taken in great numbers. One 
evening we caught with two rods upwards 
of sixty pounds of fish, including all 
kinds. The mullets and sheepshead are 
good biters and furnish fine sport. The 
red fish are, perhaps, the most pleasurable 
catches here made, and the surf fishing is 


quite popular, as this point presents the — 


finest opportunities for it of any place on 
the continent. The beach is one grand 
roll of surf for a distance of thirty-five 
miles along the island. The fall is only 
about six feet on the average to the mile 
into the gulf. The sands of the beach are 
hard, and present a superb drive all the 
distance for carriages, as something like a 
hundred yards is left by the waves, swept 
clean and smooth, and as level as a floor. 
Along the beach in the mornings and even- 
ings the fishing is fine. Casts may be made 
from dry and secure positions on the beach, 
and it is wonderful to.note how the fish 
play in the surf: they seemingly enjoy the 
sport of frolicking along the shallow waters. 
To find a four-pound and sometimes a 
larger catch on your hook at the end of a 
hundred feet of line, is the signal for some 
exciting pleasure. A real gamester will 
sometimes rush frantically about, curving 
to this side and then to that, until by 
chance riding with an incoming breaker 
he lands himself high and dry as the billow 
recedes into the gulf. A number of June 
fish have been taken during the season far- 
ther out in the bay, mostly at the entrance 
of the channel to the bay proper from the 
gulf. One was caught during the season 
that weighed upwards of 200 pounds, and 
a royal time the fishermen had in landing 
their prize. The porpoise are unusually 
plentiful this season in the gulf, and many 
sharks have also been noted. A number of 
times these ‘‘scavengers of the ocean”? 
have come rolling up to the beach, causing 
many misgivings on the part of the bath- 
ers, but we all know but little or no 
danger is to be apprehended from them by 
a noisy crowd of bathers. The average 
chorus of shrieks and yells which accom- 
pany every successive breaker rolling 
beachward by the merry crowd in the 
water, would be enough to frighten the 
boldest shark and send him retreating into 
deep water in a hurry. 
* * * * * 

And, speaking of sharks, reminds me 

that only the other day a number of us 








witnessed a rare and singular battle be- 
tween a porpoise and a fourteen-foot shark. 
A number of sharks were seen swimming 
about but a short distance from the beach, 
and @ little way off a porpoise could occa- 
sionally be seen coming to the surface as 
he worked his way along the beach distant 
less than 100 yards from shore. As the 
latter approached the sharks an unusual 
commotion was noticed, when it was dis- 
covered that what proved to be a fight to 
the death was going on between one of the 
sharks and the porpoise. Back and forth 
they lashed the water, now in plain view 
and now hid by the breakers. Gradually 
they worked nearer and nearer to the 
beach, where much of their action was 
plainly visible. The water was dyed with 
blood, but they continued fighting furious- 
ly, with but little apparent advantage. 
Finally, with a terrific lunge the porpoise 
rushed for his enemy and literally tore his 
bowels open, and tle shark became in- 
active and lay quivering in the water but a 
few feet from the beach, on which the 
breakers soon washed him, and he was 
dragged out on dry land, while the por- 
poise slowly made its way out into the gulf. 
saben" seen 
Trolling for Salmon. 

Editor Sports Afield: 

If Sir Izaak were alive to-day he would 
be ashamed of the quibbles that are being 
made with regard to the method of captur- 
ing a fish. He had a sportsman’s soul, and 
he did not even refrain from resorting to a 
‘vile worm ’’ when the capture of a noble 
trout was necessary to complete his hap- 
piness. 

“TROLLING.—Fishing with a rod whose line 
runs on a wheel or pulley, or by drawing the 
hook through the water.’’— Webster. 

Some would-be critics seem to consider 
this as disreputable in a sportsman, but, 
for the life of me, I cannot see why an 
angler should not resort to the spoon if he 
wishes so to do in taking salmon—and 
especially so when he cannot secure 
enough for supper by any other means ; 
and in Puget Sound I am afraid that the 
great sportsman from New York City 
would have cause to regret after a day’s 
fishing that he had not brought a spoon 
along. The salmon likes ‘‘spoon-victuals,’’ 
and when he is not seeking flies, I say use 
the lure best calculated to induce him to 
bite, and, so long as the lure is artificial, I 
cannot see how the most cynical critic can 
fling slurs at the gentlemen who find it 
necessary to use tin and feathers instead of 
feathers and tinsel. In neither case are 
the dainty fingers of the true artist soiled 
by putting on bait, and in that is, after 
all, the true difference between the sports- 
man and the pot-fisher. By all means, I 
say, let our friends of Alaska and the 
Puget Sound country use the spoon, for it 
is a clean and gentlemanly method of 
catching-this ‘‘ King of Fishes.”’ 

Denver, Colo, W. R. Scorr. 
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CYCLIPG. 


Colorado L. A. W. Division. 


Epwakpb 8. HARTWELL, Chief Consul, 
No. 125 W. Twelfth Ave., Denver. 








MR. HARTWELL SPEAKS. 





N arecent issue of Bicycling World, Mr. “* Bron- 
cho,” the Denver correspondent of that paper, 
takes occasion to inform the cycling public that 
it is a burning shame the L. A. W. in Colorado 
occupies a position of so little importance. He 
wonders why I was ever appointed Chief Consul 
of the division, and urges my re-appointment in 
order that the death knell of the division may be 
ded as early as possible. I myself have often 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 





Omaha has a new bicycle club called “The 
Tourist Wheelmen.” 

The Iowa Division meet will be held this year 
at Newton—the dates being June 16 and 17. 

The Associated Cycling Clubs of Chicago have 
announced a twenty-five-mile road race for July 4. 

C. C. Candy, the popular traveling man of the 
Overman Wheel Co., is expected back to Denver 
soon. 

The Saddle and Cycle is the name of a new 
weekly cycling paper about to start in Phila- 
delphia. 

St. Louis is to have a twenty-mile handicap 
road race in May—the course now being laid out 
in Forest Park. 

The wheelmen of Houston, Tex., are working 
hard for a bicycle track, and hope to have one 
finished in time for a spring tournament. 


The Lincoln Cycling Club of Chicago has de- 
cided to “pull stakes,’ and is therefore on the 
lookout for more suitable quarters than those 
heretofore occupied. 

Mr. William M. Brewster (alias “ Pop”) who 
was elected to the treasuryship of the league at 
the annual meeting in February, has joined the 
Illinois ranks—vice Missouri—and his affiliations 
will hereafter be identified with those of the for- 
mer State. 

The Nebraska division, under the guidance of 
A. H. Perrigo, chief consul, is booming cycling 
for allit is worth. There is no reason why Neb- 
raska should not have a larger percentage of 
league members, and Mr. Perrigo is a good man 
to awaken in the dormant ones asense of activity 
and perseverance, 


An accident occurred at Canton, O., recently 
by which Mr. A. L. Kellar, a foreman in the 
Hampden Watch Works, met his death. He was 
out riding with a party of friends on Cleveland 
Avenue, and in crossing a street-car track was 
thrown from his safety, and, striking on his 
head, was instantly killed. 


One man is likely to come to grief from over- 
indulgence in bicycle frauds. His name is Mar- 
tin Rudy and he is at present being tried before 
the United States District Court at Philadelphia, 
charged with using the mails for fraudulent pur- 
poses. Two men have already testified to having 
been defrauded out of a bicycle apiece by his 
wily scheme. 

Jack Prince writes from Detroit, Mich.—where 
he has been immersed in business connected 
with managing the big professional race which 
has just come to a close—that Denver will not see 
him for at least a couple of months to come. 
During this time he will do some professional 
racing in the East and also visit “ H’old H’Eng- 
land,” where he has a big race to come off with a 
couple of the old country’s fast men. 


Charles S. Davol has resigned the chairman- 
ship of the L. A. W. racing board. He has un- 
doubtedly been a hard worker for the cause, and 
his actions are lauded to the skies by the Eastern 
cycling press; but, notwithstanding these facts, a 
man of more Western sympathy (say a resident 
of Chicago) would undoubtedly be a more satis- 
factory official to both the East and West. Messrs. 
Randall of Chicago and Atwater of Washington 
are mentioned in connection with the office. Mr. 
Randall seems to be the probable man. 





asked the same question; but let me remind Mr. 
“Broncho” that my re-appointment is not neces- 
sary to assure the end which he desires. That 
death knell has already been sounded; and by 
whom? The L. A. W. National Racing Board. 
And next spring, when the wheelmen congregate 
at Sportsman’s Park on the occasion of the sec- 
ond annual tournament of the D. C. U., we will 
all attend the funeral, and bid a last farewell to 
the Colorado division of the League of American 
Wheelmen. (Please omit flowers.) 

Few of us are infallible. Perhaps I made a 
mistake in ever accepting the honor (?), but I did 
it simply because there seemed to be no one else 
willing to accept the position, and hoping that 
some one more competent than I would come 
upon the scene later who could take up the 
thread where I had dropped it. As for my re- 
appointment, my resignation had already been 
tendered before the reappointment was made, 
but, at the request of President Dunn, I con- 
sented to hold the position until a few more 
members were gained, when a meeting of the 
division was to be called for the purpose of tak- 
ing some decided steps toward building it up. 
Such a meeting has never been called, but Presi- 
dent Dunn has my second resignation in his 
possession. 

While I am satisfied that the L. A. W. has done 
and is doing much good for the wheelmen of our 
country, I am equally positive that none of us 
will ever see the time when the Colorado division 
will pose as a bright and shining star in the or- 
ganization. The racing board has given us to 
understand that it has no time to look after the 
weaker divisions of the West; it has as good as 
said in words that we are of no importance and 
our fate is not a matter for them to regret; it has 
ignored our just claims, has trampled us under 
foot, and there is nothing left us but to die. 

Perhaps, if such a wide-awake, rustling indtv- 
idual as my friend “ Broncho’”’ could be found to 
shoulder the burden and work with a will for so 
stern and hard-hearted a master, this deplorable 
state of affairs might be averted and the division 
might yet hold an enviable position in the na- 
tional organization. Surely, he is the right man 
for the place, and would undoubtedly accomplish 
some remarkable feats in the way of drawing up 
the scattered forces in battle array, for he is a 
“hustler’’—not of the “ossified man” caliber— 
but a real, live, wide-awake “hustler,” and that 
is what we need. Let him send at once his appli- 
cation for appointment to the president, and the 
sun of prosperity will shine once more upon 
poor, down-trodden Colorado. 

Denver, Colo. E, 8. HARTWELL. 

——_—- ~<a 

We are in receipt of the Stover Bicycle Com- 
pany’s catalogue for ’91, which, neatly gotten up 
work of art as it is, does credit to both printer 
and publisher. On the first cover page are seen 
miniature figures supposed to be “brownies” 
clambering over and falling from a Paragon, 
while the last .cover page is devoted to litho- 
graphic cycling scenes of spring, summer, fall 
and winter. Handsome engravings of Messrs. 
D. C. Stover, E. H. Wilcox and W. A. Hance— 
president, secretary and superintendent of the 
company respectively—are among the features of 
the inside pages, together with cuts of the ma- 
chines manufactured. Many items of interest to 
cyclists are contained in this catalogue, which is 
sent free to any address. 

—_——————__—_ 

The Apollo Cycling Club of Omaha has moved 

into new quarters in the Sheely Block. 








LOCAL LORE. 





HE cycling season of ’91 in the Queen City, 
and in fact throughout Colorado, is bound to 
be one of unusual activity. The Denver Cyclists’ 
Union is already talking up the spring tourna- 
ment, which will cast into oblivion all remem- 


brance of last fall's event; the two clubs hold a 


road race soon for the George F. Higgins Cup; 
and our streets are undergoing a system of pave- 
ment that will soon cover the entire business por- 
tion of the city. All these things, taken in con- 
junction with the fact that our bicycle houses are 
all doing a prosperous business, should assure 
the least sanguine among us of the success of the 
spring racing events. 
a* 

The Overman Wheel Co. at Eighteenth and 
Stout streets is bound to help our city in many 
ways other than from a purely cycling stand- 
point, and under the supervision of so thorough 
a gentleman and so good a business man as Mr. 
W. E. Miles, I do not see how it can well fail of 
creating a demand for the cushion-tired Victor 
(both safety and ordinary) that will be almost 
everlasting. Robert Gerwing, our Colorado cham- 
pion, tells me he has already ordered a Victor 
racer from this firm. 

cS * * 

The three cycling organizations—the Denver 
Cyclists’ Union, Denver Ramblers and Social 
Whee! Club—are all in splendid standing, and 
with the approach of spring weather will push 
racing for all it is worth. 

7” ® eo 

Speaking of racing, brings to mind the position 
in which our national (?) organization, the L. A. 
W., has placed the Colorado cyclists. We have 
become, in the past year, a lot of waifs, roaming 
at will over pasture and field withont any govern- 
able head; cast out of doors to endure the bleak 
and frosty winds of professionalism. The way 
this is here put, one might think the infliction a 
hard one; but, considering the very little amount 
of good we have ever received at the hands of the 
L. A. W.—or would receive were we a large divi- 
sion, on account of our remoteness—the burden 
of professionalism as imposed by the league is 
not a very hard one to bear. Men who have re- 
ceived expulsion in the past year say their pulses 
still beat as naturally and that they come up to 
their three meals as regularly as they did be- 
fore this great distinction was pronounced 
upon them. Not harboring any ill-will to- 
wards the national body, nor believing it 
has done us any injustice (for it has not— 
but simply mowed us down the same as it 
would any other lot of fellows who disregarded 
its rules), I think the Western wheelmen general- 
ly can well afford to dispense with dictations 
from a body whose business is transacted two or 
three thousand miles from our doors, and whose 
tournaments and race meets are only heard of 
through the cycling press. 

a e * 

A Western cycling organization—to include 
members from, say, every State and Territory 
west of the Missouri River—would instill new 
blood into our ranks and make us work the 
harder for the success of an enterprise that would 
spend its time, money and enthusiasm in our 
midst, and not, as the L. A. W. does, carry our 
dollars thousands of miles away, there to hold 
high carnival before the choice ones to their full 
satisfaction and our exclusion. The United States 
is too extensive and wide a country for such a 
popular pastime'as cycling to be under the super- 
vision of one body—and that, too, in the extreme 
Eastern portion. Base bali has prospered by 
having more than one organization at its head. 
Why not cycling, since it is becoming the popular 
sport? Surely, its members are doubling fast 
enough to insure the support of an Eastern and a 
Western organization, each independent of the 
other. 

«*% 

I was speaking to a raw recruit of the league a 
few days ago, and after I had listened to his long 
tale of benefits, including privilege of carrying 
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wheel on cars, low rates at hotels, etc., I told him 
he was not any better off than any other Colorado 
wheelmen after all. “Oh!” says he, “but look 
at this card. All I have to do when I go into a 
hotel is to show it to the proprietor and tell him 
I’m an L. A. W. man!” “Bosh!” I replied; “I 
have been riding in Colorado for years, and the 
simple fact of my being a wheelman insures me 
low rates at any hotel I may wish to put up at. 
As for carrying your wheel on the cars, I have 
never been asked what kind of a man I was so 
long as I had an uniform and was accompanied 
by my wheel. But I have asked baggage- 
men time and again if they were instructed 
to favor L. A. W. men, but always with the same 
result: ‘ Never heard of it.’”’ 
a* 

Now, on the other hand, were I contemplating 
removing to the East, I would certainly be an L. 
A. W. member, heart, hands and soul, if the lat- 
ter organization was run as it now is—namely: 
For the interest of Eastern wheelmen. Still, 
my league friends will say, we get the worth of 
our money in the cycling paper received. Well, 
if that’s the case, and you are subscribing for the 
paper alone, all very good—the paper comes, 
that’s all. But I even think a dollar could be in- 
vested in cycling literature to better advantage, 
for a more old-fogish, dead-in-the-shell scrap of 
pretended news never furnished fuel for a base- 
burner than this organ of the league. 

e*e 

What a convenient center Denver would make 
for such a Western league as is outlined above, 
with Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, Texas, Utah, 
and possibly all the Pacific Coast States as a sup- 
port. I not only hope but feel confident that 
affairs will take a turn soon, and that the West- 
ern wheelmen will awake to the growing demand 
for an organization which will be located amongst 
us, and which will give tournaments and meets 
independent of a body whose affiliations with us 
have been conspicuous by their absence. 

* 

I understand the Social Wheel Club of Denver 
is looking for better and more pretentious quar- 
ters. It is time this popular club was looking to 
an improvement of its heretofore inadequate 
rooms in the Charles Block, and it is to be hoped 
that their change will be conducive to prosperity 
of the highest. 

**% 

And that reminds me what an unusual streak 
of good luck the Denver Ramblers are under- 
going. Quartered as they are in one of the hand- 
somest buildings in Denver and engineered by 
such thorough-going fellows as Messrs. Perkins, 
Gerwing, Hopkins and Epeneter, the club has 
crept almost from the depths of disbandment to a 
position never before attained by a Colorado 
wheel club. At the regular club meeting on 
March 5 nine new members were admitted—in- 
cluding George E. Hannan, the local dealer, and 
N. T. Fisk, a popular racing man of Lexington, 
Neb. The new rooms include a reception room, 
billiard room, pool room, training room and 
wheel room. PEDALLER. 

Denver, Colo. 

Se 
S. W. C. Notes. 

For some time the Social Wheel Club has been 
on the loook-out for quarters that would be more 
in keeping with an organization of theirstanding 
than their late apartments were. In the large 
brick house, 1719 Glenarm street, the committee 
is unanimously of the opinion that it is “just the 
ticket.” The lower floor will be used by the club, 
while the rooms on the upper floor will be rented 
to club members for sleeping apartments. Two 
parlors, a billiard room, card room, bath room 
(with shower baths), and a wheel house, will 
prove quite a feature to Denver wheelmen. To 
such an extent is this so, that ten have already 
made application for membership. Their names 
will be acted upon Wednesday evening at the 
monthly meeting. 


~ co 
Austin Banks has forsaken the ordinary and 
will ride a pneumatic-tired Rover this season. 











He says he thinks the boys will know he is about 
right, too. a 
* 


Coleman and Block were each fined a dollar 
for scorching, on the occasion of the last club 
run. Captain Brown says that he is determined 
that club runs shall be pleasure trips—not road 
races. 

a*s 

The Social Wheel Club fellows always have 
been partial to the ladies, and in the new club 
house expect to run things in a manner pleasing 
to the fair sex. Several affairs for their enter- 
tainment are on the tapis. Don Luis. 

Persia: oe 


A POPULAR WHEELMAN. 





N this number we present our readers with a 
good likeness of C. C. Hopkins, president and 
organizer of the Denver Cyclists’ Union. Mr. 
Hopkins has not only been a prominent and act- 
ive figure in cycling since coming to Colorado, 
but was one of the enthusiasts of the old “ bone- 
shakers” when that type of machine was first in- 
troduced in the East, He was born a Hawkeye, 
though raised a Buckeye, and has also lived in 
California, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts and across the water in Sunny France, 
Mr. Hopkins first laid his eyes on a rubber-tired 
bicycle at the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia in 1876, which, as can be imagined, was quite 
a curiosity in those days; and the first race he 








MR. O. C. HOPKINS. 





ever witnessed was a six-day at Agricultural Hall, 
London, in ’79. He has made three tours of Col- 
orado, giving fancy-riding exhibitions—in the art 
of which, by the way, he is deft and graceful — 
and took the first bicycle into Aspen before a rail- 
road was built to that town. “Hop” rode from 
Denver to Columbus, O., in 1888, and during his 
wheeling career has ridden in twelve Eastern 
States. He won the Colorado championship 
record of 8:08 for a mile, in 1885; and in the same 
year won the Wyoming championship—his con- 
testants including G. E. Hannan and H. G. Ken- 
nedy of this city--his prize in this latter event 
pe an $150 wheel. He still holds the world’s 


unicycle record for a number of miles 
in an sn hour—12 11-16— le on the old Exposition 
track this city some years ago, and also the 
ponent Colorado safety record, which he broke 
at last fall’s tournament of the Denver Cyclists’ 
Union. He is one of the many followers Of the 
wheel who go into it for its healthy properties as 
— as for anything ¢ else, = is just as med of 
e pastime to-day as ago. 

member of the Denver A meng in which club 
he takes a lively interest. A most pleasurable 
com} ion, Hopkins is one of those solid- 
of Tey Ve my epanization with 
of en e value of any 0 ion 

+ himself. His 


affiliations Western cycling interest are 
closely allied: with the bent interests of that sport. 





LOCAL MENTION. 





Denver has probably a smaller proportion of 
club wheelmen than any city in the Union; but, 
judging by the manner in which the two local or- 
ganizations are starting in, this state of affairs 
will not be always thus. 


The Social Wheel Club has leased the house at 
the corner of Glenarm and Seventeenth streets, 
which they will soon have elegantly furnished in 
well-appointed style, including a new billiard 
table, pool table, piano, carpets, etc. 


The Denver Times has started the popular 
move of giving a safety bicycle to the boy getting 
100 subscribers to the paper, George E. Hannan, 
the local dealer, recently supplied the Times 
with twenty-five wheels for this purpose. 


Nine new members were admitted to the Ram- 
blers at their last meeting—to-wit: N. T. Fisk, 
George E. Hannan, William Shaw, George East, 
C. E. McIntyre, T. F. (Montie) Bartlett, P. G. 
Simmons, Will Jamieson and Walter Crippen. 


Edward 8. Hartwell has resigned his office as 
chief consul of the Colorado division. It is a 
conceded fact that in the retirement of Mr. Hart- 
well the league has lost one of its best and most 
active Western officers. We doubt if there is an- 
other man in the State so well qualified for the 
position as he. 


Among the recent additions to our local cycling 
circles may be mentioned the name of N. T. Fisk, 
a well-known and popular wheelman of Lexing- 
ton, Neb. Mr. Fisk’s name is familiar to all 
wheelmen who have read of the small town of 
Lexington with such a large proportion of cy- 
clists, and he was, previous to his departure for 
the West, secretary-treasurer of the Nebraska L. 
A. W. division, which position he has been com- 
pelled to resign. He is accompanied by Mr. P. 
G. Simmons, another popular cyclist, both of 
whom have located permanently in Denver. 

Both the Denver wheel clubs are now in active 
training, each preparing a racing team to com- 
pete in this spring’s road race. As all know, the 
coming race is the last of a series of three in- 
augurated two years ago for the George F. Hig- 
gins Cup, and will decide the future ownership of 
the cup. The first race was won by the Ramblers, 
the second by the Socials, and many are deeply 
interested in the outcome of this, the decisive one. 
Captain Brown will have full charge of the Social 
racing team, while Captain Gerwing will look 
after the interests of the Ramblers. ‘The Socials’ 
team will probably be composed of the same 
riders who raced last year, with one or two excep- 
tions, while that of the Ramblers will embrace 
some new blood, as occasion may require. 

—_—$$——-______ 
New Route to the Black Hills. 

The Union Pacific Railway has just opened a 
well-equipped line to Deadwood, by way of 
Cheyenne and Douglas, Wyo. 

This is the shortest route to the Black Hills 
country. Low rates and good service. 

Ticket office, 1703 Larimer street, Denver, Colo 

—_——_—____—_. 
“The Heart of the Rockies.” 

Under the above title, the Colorado Midland Railway 
has just issued a beautifully illustrated and cleverly 
written description of the chief points of interest in a 
trip across the great continental divide over this tinely- 
equipped, broad-gauge and steel-tracked “hill climber.” 
By taking this route the tourist from Denver will ex- 
perience the highest comforts of modern travel, besides 
passing through a most wonderful, interesting section 
of our common country. Much credit is due Mr. 
Horace Bird ,in charge of the road’s literary depart- 
ment, for the even excellence of so comprehensive a 
guide book. By addressing him, care of the Midlané 
Railway, Denver, a sample copy will doubtless be sent 


you gratis. 
—_—p————__——_. 


The cushion-tired rational to be seen at the Overman 
Wheel Co.’s local store attracts much attention. Itis a 
decided innovation in wheel-making, and experts who 
have tested it claim to make from two to three miles 
more an hour than with a solid tire. The Denver 
“ranch has booked a number of orders for them. 
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A VACATION TRIP. 





BY PEDALLER. ’ 
PART II—CONCLUSION. 
Written for Sports AFrre.p. 


HE incidents of this mountain trip will al- 

always stand out foremost in my memory of 
pleasurable events covering a large period of 
years. And as I now jot down the facts con- 
nected with it I can see the fumes arise from the 
toasting venison, smell the trout a-frying in the 
pan, and see the old, dinted coffee-pot doing its 
duty as best it could be expected; while in the 
fire-light is Ed’s brother, of ruddy face and tan 
complexion, looking after the cooking interests 
with more than feminine perseverance and skill. 
Supper over, all hands, as seemed their wont, 
sat outside the cabin telling stories of all sorts— 
daring traits of frontier life being the principal 
subjects. Of course, Hal and I, being of city 
origin and bringing-up, could not venture too far 
into any of these, and so had to be content with 
listening to the others talk. Buffalo, deer, bear 
and mountain-lion stories were all exhausted, 
and Ed was just beginning to nod (not assent) in 
his efforts to keep awake, when his Montana 
companion commenced a fish story. The yarn 
was beginning to assume an interesting aspect, 
although a snore now and then betokened the 
presence of a non-listener, when a crash was 
heard and Ed was lying flat on his back in a 
jumbled-up mass of barrel-staves, hoops and but- 
termilk. He had sat on an upturned apple-bar- 
rel, under which was placed a large crock of 
buttermilk, when the story-telling first began, 
and although he to this day refers to the incident 
as a malicious practical joke, the barrel was not 
staunch enough to hold his weight and went 
down as above described. 

Wednesday morning, our third out, found us 
bidding our friends good-bye witk no small 
amount of regret. It was like tearing ourselves 
away from home on the morning of our departure 
from Denver, but then we must be moving if we 
expected to cover ground in the mountains. Our 
next objective point was Evergreen, lying to the 
southwest, and our course lay over a rough strip 
of country with a road but little better than a 
cow-path. Wind, grade and roads were unfavor- 
able; but, notwithstanding all this, our mood 
was such that it would have been enjoyable had 
we to resort to “‘Shank’s mares”’ for the entire 
trip. Toa “scorcher” this sort of a trip would 
certainly be far from enjoyable. But to us, start- 
ing as we did to ride slow, look about and enjoy 
everything to the fullest, it was the height of lux- 
ury. Nature spread her arms about and kept us 
enchanted at her autumn charms. Now and 
then a silvery rivulet was encountered dashing 
over moss-covered rocks and sending up a spray 
and freshness that was only equalied by the 
ozone-laden breaths of the pure atmosphere. 
The road seemed to end at a ranch some few 
miles after leaving our friends, and the rest of 
the ten miles to Bear Creek Canon had to be 
made across country, only riding at short inter- 
vals where level stretches were met. Reaching a 
commanding point almost on the edge of Bear 
Creek Canon, we were surprised to look between 
an opening in the mountains and distinguish 
Denver lying to the east and enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke extending for miles around. The 
numerous lakes stood out on the plains like min- 
iature diamonds setin a carpeted expanse of green 
and yellow, while the Platte River stretched 
like a thread of silver across the whole. The 
picture was indeed one well worthy of the famous 
Bierstadt’s efforts, and as his “Storm in the 
Rocky Mountains,’ painted in the vicinity of 
Chicago Lakes, some distance above this point, is 
recalled, the fact that this great painter should 
select the Rocky Mountains for the scenes of 
some of his masterpieces, is not to be wonder- 
ed at. 

The sound of hot words down the trail attracted 
our attention. Two cowboys seemed to be in- 
volved in dispute over something, and were cast- 
ing epithets of the blackest hue at one another. 
Our course lay in their direction, and as we ap- 





proached, they perceptibly calmed down and 
only said something about “ Dang buysickels”’ as 
we passed them—their bronchos shying out and 
giving us the path. Hal afterward remarked 
that we were lucky to escape the fate of a Denver 
wheelman who was lassoed the past summer in 
the vicinity of Littleton by one of their ilk. 

At 10 o’clock, after many traits of exploration 
and sight-seeing, we reached the precipitous crest 
overlooking Bear Creek Canon, and were soon 
washing our faces in the restless waters of the 
creek. We found that, instead of reaching the 
canon at Evergreen, we had struck it a few miles 
below. This marked our turning point for home, 
so Evergreen’s unknown beauty was left unex- 
plored, in lieu of which a home-like ranch a mile 
or two further down the canon offered a tempt- 
ing stopping-place for dinner. A dirty-faced lit- 
tle lad of probably four or five “‘cycles of time” 
came out to see the arrangement of our wheels 
as we dismounted at a gate opening into the farm 
yard. An inquiry elicited the information that 
dinner would be ready about 1 o’clock—the kind- 
ly-looking old rancher inviting us into the sitting- 
room to pass the intervening time. An old time- 
scythed organ (an almost indispensable piece of 
furniture in a ranchman’s house) was tackled by 
Hal. But only corner lots and whiskey improve 
with age, and the organ was lacking in force and 
tone. The ranchman (whose name I have forgot- 
ten) came in just in time to find Hal trying to 
make D sound like D on the C key, and there- 
upon ventured the assertion that bis da’ter Kate 
(before she died) could just make the old shell 
fairly ring, so proficient was she in the art of 
music, But, judging by his other numerous 
“ Ga’ters’” accomplishments, Kate’s training had 
not been up to the standard of Patti or Abbott. 
In the face of this they were good, honest-looking 
country girls, and apparently worthy the hand of 
many a rancher’s son of wealthier position. 

Dinner was soon announced by a buxom-look- 
ing woman who did not look old enough to be 
the old man wife’s, yet too old for one of his 
daughters. We afterwards learned she was his 
second wife and mother only to the youngster 
who first came out to inspect the running order of 
our wheels. We did ample justice to the meal, 
although not strictly first-class, as our breakfast 
had been an early one. After dinner the old man 
invited us to a smoke from his private box, and, 
as our own stock was no more, Hal offered him 
fifty cents to clean out the box. This was ac- 
cepted, and Hal and I hied ourselves to the shady 
side of the creek and located a pretty spot where 
the dashing waters were busiest, the spray falling 
at our very feet. Here we smoked and enjoyed 
the beauty of the scene for a whole hour. Soon 
a crash arrested our attention, and a couple of 

«bare-headed youngsters were seen making tracks 
for the house as if Satan were at their heels. We 
surmised the cause of the commotion, and on 
hunting up our wheels found them both lying on 
the ground, one on top of the other. One of 
Hal’s handle-grips had been broken in the fall, 
and the both wheels were completely entwined 
with broom wire and cotton cord. It caused us 
to exchange an abortive chuckle in spite of Hal’s 
broken handle, at the thought of the genius the 
lads had expended in their attempts to decorate 
our wheeis in true mountain fashion. A full half 
hour was wasted in undoing what caused such in- 
ventive skill to do, and we were soon off down 
the rocky canon—the waters of Bear Creek run- 
ning sometimes so near the roadway that a fall 
from our wheels would precipitate us square in 
the roaring torrent. This was a scenic ride, in- 
deed—the walls of the canon towering hundreds 
of feet above us and almost perpendicular—and 
required skill of no mean order to dodge the 
rocks in the winding roadway and stay on our 
wheels. 

As we drew nearer to Morrison the stream be- 
came profusely dotted with camping parties— 
both the male and female individuals of which 
eyed us with evident interest. Reaching Morri- 
son about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, we found 
the town almost in ashes, as stated in the begin- 
ning of this article, by the recent big fire, The 





Cliff House was sought for quarters and supper— 
after the engaging of which we stacked our wheels 
in the hotel lawn and started on a walk around 
town before the evening meal. A short walk in 
Morrison is the only alternative, unless one 
would walk in a circle, and much different than 
a Central Park stroll. At 6 o’clock we had en- 
joyed a most magnificent view of Denver from 
the high cliff north of town, seen all the “sites” 
and viewed the path of the fire. Supper at the 
hotel was next in order, after which all these in- 
cidents here related were gone over to the old- 
time host and half a dozen of his guests. Ashe 
is a pioneer in these parts, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the roads (and cow-paths) of Colo- 
rado, our narrative was very interesting to him. 

Next morning we arose bright and early, in- 
tending to visit Platte Canon before returning 
home ; but it being so far out of our way, it was 
decided to reach home for dinner—which we did, 
arriving in Denver at 10:30 a. m. Our rubber 
coats were never loosened from the handle-bars, 
and the contents of the tool-bag, with the excep- 
tion of the oil-can, might as well have been left 
behind. We were over some of as rough roads as 
are to be found in the mountains, although ata 
slower pace than I ever traveled the same dis- 
tance in miles before, yet not a spoke or nut came 
loose—Hal’s handle-grip being the only part of 
either of our wheels broken. 

Denver, Colo, 

bors oe Oras ines 
Roads and Riders. 

Macadam is very good if it is well laidand kept 
in order, writes a correspondent to the American 
Oyclist. For the great majority of riders, as of 
roads, it is the best we can expect.. But there must 
be no sham in its construction. It must be solid 
and deep, made of nicely-shaped stones of prin- 
ciple well laid and thoroughly rolled. This makes 
a good, trustworthy fellow upon whom you can 
rely for honesty and good sense, who will not 
wear out quickly, will not be undermined by 
‘‘wet” weather nor broken up by frost, not sub- 
ject to the changes of envy and jealousy, nor like- 
ly to slump away and get rough, but wearing 
smooth and even. When poorly constructed, 
with some clumsy uncouth dispositions at the 
foundation, covered by a thin veneering of clay 
refinement and small ideas of good manners, it 
may do very well for a time; but when the sur- 
face is worn off, it will give some rough bumping 
to those who try it. This may suit those fellows 
who are inclined to noise and racket, but will not 
be generally agreeable. 

Asphalt appears to be derived from a Greek 
word asphales, which connects its meaning with 
the idea of “safe, firm, steadfast, sure, trusty.” 
This may fitly serve as the symbol of the kind of 
rider as well as the material of road we can pro- 
nounce the best of all, and which we desire to 
develop and increase. An “asphalt man” may 
be defined as an “all-round gentleman ;” one in 
whom the polish is not superficial, but deeply 
joined with the foundation stones of his charac- 
ter; one whose chief constituent comes from a 
source beyond and superior to himself, so that he 
does not depend only on such material ashe finds 
easily at hand in the gutter or at the roadside; 
one who presents a solid structure and an even, 
well-shaped surface, with no rough points or holes, 
who always shows a good side to his friends, be- 
cause he is the same all over. An asphalt man 
must, however, keep clean; for the dirt that 
would not be noticed upon other kinds will injure 
him greatly, making him unsafe and beginning 
a process of disintegration which will gradually 
ruin all his fine qualities. He must also be im- 
pervious to liquids which would destroy his con- 
stitution. 

Let us then strive to make asphalt or at least 
macadam riders the approved kind for our league 
and clubs. Let us endeavor to develop and in- 
crease this kind in preference to other styles. We 
shall find as much advantage gained for cycling 
interests and enjoyment, as we believe the farm- 
ers and citizens generally will gain by having 
good roads on which to do their travel and 
traffic, 





Rraan 
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CYCLING CHAT. 


FTER their unusual confinement, how the 

Denver cyclists revelled in the first pleasant 
days following the long siege of inclement 
weather in February. The Ramblers celebrated 
the first rideable Sunday by going to Oakesdale, 
but on this particular day it blew great guns, and 
slightly demoralized the run. One young man 
gravely asserted that the wind blew splinters off 
the fence posts all along the route. The Social 
Wheel Club went to Littleton on this day, and 
came sailing home on the wings of the wind— 
racing with the electric cars, which, they say, 
were not in it. 


I am glad to see a club making a place for 
ladies on their excursions, as the Social Wheel 
Club does. While it is an open question as to the 
desirability of a club composed of both ladies and 
gentlemen, so long as the number of ladies in 
Denver who ride the wheel does not warrant the 
forming of a club of their own, surely the gentle- 
men should be gallant enough to invite the par- 
ticipation of the fair sex once in awhile. 


The Ramblers’ handsome new quarters pro- 
voke many favorable remarks from visiting 
wheelmen. A billiard table is the club’s latest 
acquisition, which will leave the erstwhile popu- 
lar pool-table comparatively deserted. 


a* 


The captain of the Ramblers seems to be en- 
deavoring to enthuse the members on the subject 
of mileage—a tabulated sheet hanging in a con- 
spicuous place as a stimulus to the boys. 


Were you ever in a club-room when the riding 
members returned from an outing? How they 
do wake things up! The indolent members who 
“don’t get up in time’’ for the run, but come 
down in the afternoon to smoke a cigar and 
lounge around the rooms, are snowed under 
when the lusty, dusty; sturdy-limbed athletes, 
overflowing with animal spirits, burst in and 
take possession of the place, There is no in- 
dolence about them. They are very much alive; 
and the luxurious gentlemen who stay at home 
have to content themselves with enjoying the in- 
cidents of the day at second-hand, 


a*s 


“Is young Athleticus really a gymnast or a 
cyclist?” asked Dodson; “he seems to be some- 
thing ofeach.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied Dabson, ‘‘the 
gymnasts call him a bicyclist and _ wheelmen 
call him a gymnast.” 

a *s 

As the club charged up a steep hill en rowte to 
Golden, the man forninst me uttered the well- 
worm remark: ‘This is a good dea! like work ;” 
when the cheerful young man in the rank be- 
hind us gasped: “ Well, it is not play-sure!”’ 


a*s 


I saw on the first page of the latest Scientific 
American a cut and description of a tricycle to be 
run by petroleum (one gallon for forty miles), the 
rider doing nothing but steer. What a subject 
for the fancy to run on! Imagine our grand- 
children starting from the club-house for a 
“century” run on electric and petroleum-pro- 
pelled machines to Palmer Lake or Perry Park for 
apienic; nattily-dressed young men, and their be- 
ribboned sweethearts, accompanied possibly by 
their gray-haired mammas as chaperones—for 
there would be no fatigue at all accompany- 
ing this sort of riding—and returning by moon- 
light over the macadamized roads to the sweet 
strains of guitar and mandolin. Query: Will 
the latter part of the next century find any 
athletic cycling clubs in existence? or will they 
have degenerated into mere social and picnic 
clubs, leaving muscle-making for the gymua- 
siums? FRIVOLO, 


Denver, Colo. 





A WHEELING IDYL. 
A sight that stirs with ‘lectric wand 
The admiration that one feels: 
A girlish figure, weather-tanned— 
A female form ’twixt spinning wheels. 


OHIO NOTES. 








HE Cincinnati Bicycle Club has issued invita- 
tations to an entertainment to be given at 
its club house Saturday evening of this week. 
* + 

Charles F. Stokes of Chicago, Ill., a well-known 
gentleman in wheeling circles, was in the city re- 
cently, the guest of J. E. Poorman. 

e*% 

The old riders of this city will be rejoiced to 
hear that Charlie Allen, one of our old reliables, 
has made up his mind to purchase a safety and 
again join the cycling ranks. 

o** 

A year agoit was quite a curiosity to see a lady 
rider upon our streets. But when sweet-scented 
summer once more opens, our boulevards and 
drives will be alive with pretty forms of the fair 
sex awheel. 

a*s 

It is to be hoped that “Our Teddy” will go to 
Chicago and take part in the races to be held 
there during the indoor tournament this spring. 
There are many riders here who think Mr. Allsup 
would bring home a good share of the prizes. 

e** 

The new rule which is now under discussion by 
the L. A. W. racing board which, if passed, 
would limit the value of prizes to $30, is causing 
a great deal of dissatisfaction among the clubs 
and ra¢ing men here. If the rule is adopted, it 
will stop the large tournaments which have been 
so successful in the past few years. 

a 

The Cincinnati Bicycle Club is considering a 
proposition from a wealthy local citizen to build 
it an elaborate and cosy club house. The plans 
are for a three-story building, with large hall, 
wheel room, bath room, locker room, reception 
parlors, billiard room, etc. If the scheme goes 
through the Cincinnati Bicycle Club’s new quar- 
ters will be second to none in the country. 

a*s 

The great event of the season in Cincinnati 
will be the second annual Poorman road race. 
The prizes have not yet been announced, as Mr. 
Poorman is awaiting the decision of the racing 
board concerning the value of prizes. It will 
suffice to say, however, that if the rule is not up- 
held some elegant prizes will be hung up; but if 
it is adopted Mr. Poorman will withdraw the 
race, as he does not consider the prizes he would 
then be able to offer of sufficient value to induce 
riders to enter. 

#*¢ 

The writer was in this race last July, coming in 
fourth, but had it not been for a broken handle- 
bar would no doubt have taken first prize. It 
broke six miles this side of Hamilton, with 
twelve more miles to cover. But then the prize re- 
ceived—a Giant safety—amply repaid for the 
trouble taken. Harry M. JAcKSoN, 

Cincinnati, O. 


_— 





Macready, the Irish racing man, is a staunch ad- 
vocate and friend of the pneumatic tire, as the 
following from his pen will show: “ The cushion 
tire will not stand comparison with the pneu- 


- matic. It is but a half-way house, and is as in- 


ferior as it is superior to the narrow solid tire. 
Neither wiil an inflated cushion ever oust the 
pneumatic, for the thickness of the side walls and 
the depth of the rims will fatally affect that resil- 
ience which accounts for the wonderful speed of 
the pneumatic, and it is more than doubtful if 
punctures on it can be effectually repaired. The 
pneumatic is undoubtedly the tire of the future, 
and its introduction has thrown a vast field open 


for cycling which the makers of the present day 
can hardly realize,”’ 





English Lady Riders. 


An extraordinary fact of the past year’s cycle 
trading, says Wheeling, is the. comparatively 
small number of ladies’ safeties sold for use in 
the British Isles. The American girl has taken 
to the safety with all the eagerness of a duck to 
water. Indeed, we feel sure that many of our 
manufacturers would agree with us in carrying 
the simile still further and pronouncing the 
American girl to be a duck of the most pro- 
nounced type. Here, in this Grundy-ridden land, 
the fear of a drooped lip, a tilted nose, an icy 
stare, prevents the “‘ Mees Anglaise” from taking 
to the safety bicycle. Let it once be pronounced 
“chic”’ or even “fast,” in the slang sense, and 
“Mees” will rush at it. For the present, how- ® 
ever, she says “ It’s so common, you know,” and 
will only ride a tricycle, and that when out in the 
country. 

For the anti-cycling feeling itself a certain class 
of female riders is much to blame. The noisy, 
hail-fellow-well-met division, who compete with 
men and call themselves “lady scorchers,” are 
holy terrors to the more refined womankind 
which should be tempted by the cycle, and even 
to the ‘“‘Mees”’ aforesaid. She, perhaps just 
emancipated from school or governess, has to 
make an enormous stride forward ere she can 
show herself in public doing anything but walk- 
ing sedately, and the thought of the freedom of 
wheeling through the country has much to beat 
it back. 

To her, half convinced and in that state of hesi- 
tation which Mrs. Grundy knows to mean her 
power lost, enter the “lady scorcher” pedalling 
for dear life, and when off her cycle swaggering 
around among the men at the village inn. 
“Mees” retires into her shell and decides that 
tennis is good enough for her. Happily, the mas- 
culine woman of the offensive type to which we 
allude is seldom seen nowadays, and perhaps we 
have somewhat magnified her malign influence. 
In the various factories we have lately visited we 
have come across some gems of ladies’ tricycles, 
and for these there is a steadily-increasing de- 
mand, 


- 
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“Don Salambo”’ entertains as follows in The 
Wheel: ‘“ What can be compared with the lux- 
ury of an early morning ride? To be mounted 
on the whirling wheel, its bright spokes flashing 
in the infant rays of sunshine; to glide swift and 
noiseless over the smooth roads, past fields and 
woods and hedges, dew-spangled and heavy, as 
though half-asleep and loth to be awakened, to 
breathe, long and deep, the life-renewing odors 
of the dawn, to hear with soul attuned in har- 
mony Nature’s morning hymn of praise, and, 
with the exhilaration born of rapid motion, to 
join in the Hosanna chorus, What ecstasy of en- 
joyment! What relief from the plodding monot- 
ony of daily rou .”” Thus gushed to me a 
maiden fair over whose sunny locks scarce three 
weeks of wheeling experience had passed. She 
could have said all this in a much shorter way, 
and just as impressively, if she had declared that 
an early morning ride, when! the roads and 
weather were fair, was better than a cocktail be- 
fore breakfast, though most men prefer the “ex- 
hilaration” of the latter to “joining in the Ho- 
sanna chorus” of Nature. With men the time 
for chorusing is usually the night before; the 
next morning is more often spent in groaning 
out the hymn of repentance than in singing the 
one of praise. I hope this masculine attempt at 
criticising female authorship won't be taken as 
an intentional offense on my part; it’s simply my 
own individual opinion and is probably wrong, as 
most of my attempts at originality are. 


alii. 
> 


G. E. Hannan, the prominent local dealer, has 
ordered a pneumatic-tired Rover, which he ex- 
pects in a few days. oF Se eee no Seely 
five pounds, 

F. H. thehtin: tikes inthis eees tention 
sympathy of the cycling fraternity in his late be- 
reavement—his father having died on the even- 
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RE new; novel; one-half the weight of others. 
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VICTOR BICYCLES 
Are made by 


Gap open when cut. 


CALL on the makers, see their test and know their guarantee. 


QVERMAN WHEEL Cf," 
4 Denver, Colorado. 
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IN DESIGN CONSTRUCTION & FINISH 
ILVSTRATED CATALOGVE FREE 
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BAANCH HOUSES 

42 WARREN ST. NEW YORAM. 29/1 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 
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G. KE. HANNAN, 
BICYCLES OF ALL LEADING MAKES 


Sold on easy payments, 
_ rented and repaired. Also 
A\\P full line of Velocipedes, 
BD) cnnaren's Tricycles, 
J\f skates, Dumb Bells, Ete. 
Wholesale & Retail. 


No. 1427 Sixteenth Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 


BICYCLE WORKS © 


620 18th Street, Denver, Colo. 































ICYCLE work of all kinds. 
Several 2d-hand wheels 
At absurdly-low prices. 


SALMON BROS. 


Proprietors. 











MFG.CO. 


tO 
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EASTER, Bo cath 
BoS$teon 


Skinner Bros. & Wright 


CLOTHIERS, 
Corner Sixteenth & Lawrence Sts., Denver. 
Have in stock the most complete line of 


SPORTSMEN'S GOODS 


In the West. 











Wading Pants, Leggins, Hunting Boots and 
Caps. Goat Skin, Mackintosh, Leath- 
er and Rubber Shooting Jack- 
ets in Great Variety . 


CALL AND SEE THEIR STOCK. IT 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 


Telephone 434. 













A Cosy Home. 

A modern, five-room brick cottage, in first-class 
neighborhood, half a block from electric line, two 
blocks from cable, one mile from Tabor Opera 
House—only $2,500. One-fourth cash and balance 
to suit. Apply to Sports AFIELD office. 
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satisfaction. 


‘Poubting pleases me not less than knowing” 


E claim that our machines are built of drop forgings and Cre- 
denda tube. If you doubt it, we stand ready to prove it to your 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill. 





—DANTEH’S “INFERNO.” 
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Tue Philadelphia Gun Club in 1887 as a test 
case appealed to the Supreme Court from a deci- 
sion of Judge Yerkes of Bucks County, in which 
he fined a member of the club $5 for pigeon 
shooting under an act preventing cruelty to ani- 
mals. Last week the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision reversing the decision of Judge 
Yerkes. So now the Philadelphia Gun Club is at 
liberty to kill as many pigeons as it pleases with- 
out fear of molestation. 


Tue City of Topeka, Kas., is one of the most 
wide-awake trap-shooting communities in the 
West, and we are glad to know that its “‘shoot- 
ing folk’’ propose holding a number of interest- 
ing events there the coming season. The West 
Side Gun Club, one of Topeka’s crack organiza- 
tions, held its annual election last week, and 
made an excellent choice, as follows: President, — 
William B. Jansen; vice president, L. Biscoe; 
treasurer, W. C. Knox; secretary, H. R. Vaughn; 
field-captain, F. L. Epps. 

eee —EEee 


NEBRASKA NOTES. 





HAVE often thought of all the abundant ma- 

terial we have in this State to make interest- 
ing reading for the many adherents of Sports 
AFIELD in this portion of‘the West, if some one 
would only write it to you. * * * * The 
Grand Island Gun Club has just been re-organ- 
ized with the following new officers: W. H. Har- 
rison, president; 8. B. Fieek, vice-president ; E. 
L. Sheetz, secretary ; J. E. Stoufer, treasurer. In 
order to awaken a live interest in all our club 
members, we have made two classes for them— 
namely, “B” and “C”—and for each class a prize 
of a $100-grade hammerless (shooter’s choice) to 
party making best average in each division in 
ten shoots at thirty single targets, to be held 
during 1891—the first of the series coming off the 
present month.. And that reminds me. Three 
or four of our men here are desirous of accepting 
“Trap Shot’s” challenge for a team race at 100 
inanimates per man; but so far, though there 
has been considerable correspondence, no defi- 
nite conclusion has been reathed. * * * * The 
boys are kept busy now cleaning up, loading 
shells, getting decoys in shape, etc., for the open- 
ing spring bout with the festive red-head and 
more wily goose. We anticipate fine sport, as, 
owing to the unusually large fall of snow the past 
two months, all our ponds and sloughs have an 
abundance of water. And every sportsman knows 
what that means. * * * * Our present Neb- 
raska legislature has a bill before it to prevent 
the spring shooting of water-fowl; it also pro- 
hibits the use of decoys. There is also another 
bill prohibiting the shooting of live birds at the 
trap. But I do not think this latter movement 
will carry, as it is the idea of an old Farmers’ Al- 
liance representative, who, very probably, would 
not know how to load a 12-gauge shellso it would 
kill one of his barnyard fowl at ten paces. * * * 
Our quail have suffered this severe weather, and 




















whole coveys have been found frozen stiff. Prairie 
chickens, however, have come through all right, 
and a good number can be seen over our corn 
fields now. * * * * In my travels over the 
State, I notice that nearly every town has a gun 
club or is just about to organize one, and from 
present appearances the season of ’91 will be an 
unusually lively one over the trap. I can even 
now foresee a number of tournaments ahead. Our 
Nebraska State Tournament will be held in Lin- 
coln in May very probably, and the boys down 
there are counting on a big time and a good 
crowd. They will not be disappointed. * * * * 
And say. There are a number of us here who 
would like to come out to some of your Rocky 
Mountain tournaments, providing you would 
throw your doors open and not. bar outsiders, 
Not that we think we could win any big laurels; 
but some of us have never been in your city or 
country, and we could thus have a good time and 
get acquainted with your many shooters whose 
names we so often see in Sports AFIELD. 
Grand Island, Neb. J. E. STOUFER. 
————— 


As to Repeaters. 

Editor Sports Afield: Having frequently been 
asked of late what is the best repeating shot-gun 
in regard to safety, and also what is the best gun 
for geese, ducks, quail and chickens, I take the 
liberty of here expressing my views and such 
arguments as I could gather. First, let us con- 
sider magazine guns. The Winchester is prob- 
ably the best-known repeater ; but, in my opinion, 
not the best gun. The lever action disarranges 
the aim too much, and the arm is more liable to 
get out of order than the Spencer, which I con- 
sider the best repeater made. If a man wantsa 
repeater, the best gun is a Spencer; and I think 
I can give good reasons for this assertion. In the 
first place, the piece is substantially made and a 
hard shooter. Then, it is easily taken apart and 
cleaned, and the action is such that it does not 
disturb the aim in re-loading. 

In speaking of repeaters, the fact that every 
man cannot shoot this type of gun must be taken 
into consideration. Because Kibler (“Tuff”) and 
Haywood can make fine scores with such an arm, 
it by no means follows that any one can. It takes 
a great deal of practice and considerable natural 
talent to shoot a repeater of any kind and in any 
place. And more at the trap than anywhere else. 
On single birds—and provided you have a man 
who can handle a single barrel—the repeater is 
hard to beat; but on doubles at the trap (and on 
many doubles in the field), a double-barrel gun 
has, I think, the advantage. E. A. SmrrTs. 

Denver, Colo. 

——_—_—__—_—_—— 
Trap at Denver. 

The Berkeley Gun Club held a well-attended 
meet the 22d ult. 

FIRST EVENT. 


Peoria blackbirds; 15 singles and 5 pairs doubles; A. 
8. A. rules. 








PEG BOTIOT 0000 cccsss0ctered joneed eccces soe 14 
BL A. PAG RO8 .0cves visnteinde'sdtete cocoes cos 9 


SECOND EVENT. 
Same conditions as above. 


Bentley 10 a 15 











4 
5 
3 

Withdrew. 
6 


4 
Withdrew. 

3 

6 








THIRD EVENT. 
Ten live birds. 


FHAPTIG......00002 ceoceee sosere socoescneseegeces cseves 0110202122—7 
covene 0111002202—6 








ene -1212101012—8 


seeeee seses ceeeeeseeeens saeees senses oe: 
2010991001 





Owing to a very high wind, only a few mem- 
bers of the Berkeley Gun Club faced the traps tke 


ist inst. 
PREPARATORY SHOOT. 





Ten singles. 
ntley ...... 1 
Dr. De MOnco,...0. .esevesseeeee EE inscses cvciévcncsce iqrecnseenie 5 


CLUB MEDAL SHOOT. 
Fifteen singles and 5 pairs doubles. 





Bentley.. 
Dr. De Monco 
Smith ...... 11 

Dr. De Monco won the club’s gold medal for 
month of March. 











Trap at Laramie. 


Editor Sports Afield: Appended find scores 
made by the Laramie City Gun Club during the 
month of February : 


Conditions: Standard targets, 30 singles—rapid-firing 
a 10 singles from unknown traps; and 5 pairs 
joubles. 


Rap.-firing. Unknown. Doubles. Total 





John Davis yr 10 6 40 

. 23 8 7 38 

“4 5 4 23 

G. Sigwart ........... 24 9 6 39 

C. 8. Greenbaum..18 4 2 24 

C. N. Settele,........ 24 9 7 40 
Laramie City, Wyo. CHARLES SETTELE. 





Trap at Carbondale. 

Editor Sports Afield: A regular shoot of the 
Carbondale Gun Club took place on the club 
grounds the 28th ult. The afternoon was quite 
stormy and disagreeable and our boys, who are 
more or less unaccustomed to shooting at trap 
or target, began to feel like abandoning the 
shoot on account of the inclemency of the 
weather. The timely arrival of the Glenwood 
Springs contingent, however, infused new cour- 
age into our members. The regular program 
was but partially carried out, but all seemed to 
enjoy the fun of trying to break Peorias, of 
which quite a number “got away;”’ also of try- 
ing to place 38-caliber bullets into the bull’s-eye 
at 200 yards. 
















FIRST EVENT. 
Peoria blackbirds; 10 singles; A. 8. A. rules. 
* 
*] 
* 
* 
Ten singles. 
*Kamm.. 











*Lindsley 
#8 an 
*Fesler 
Ten singles. 
*Kamm 7 | TRO ccccsisevecsccccere codsve socese sed 4 
Lindsley ........0+-.eree encore 5 


*Visiting members of the Glenwood Gun Club, and 
sportsmen, every one. 


RIFLE SCORE. 
Standard American target. 














Some of the boys were heard to remark in a 
quiet way something about enlarging the butt 
and having the markers take a position down 
under the hill the next time “Fess” did any 
rifle-shooting. 

We are going to join the Rocky Mountain 
Sportsman’s Association as soon as we find out 
whether we shall average anything. 





Carbondale, Colo. Lost Brep. 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT MEET. 
Traveling Correspondence. 

The eighth tournament of the Central District 
Sportsman’s Association came to a close at Buena 
Vista, Colo., February 23 and 24, and those who 
were fortunate enough to participate in the dif- 
ferent events proclaim it one of the best shoots— 
both as regards shooting and the number in at- 
tendance—that the association has yet held. This 
association was organized just one year ago, and 
a@ comparison of last year’s scores with the ones 
enclosed will show how much the members, with- 
out exception, have improved in shooting. It is 
only to be hoped that as much will be accom- 
plished in the year to come. 

The C. D. S. A. is in first-class standing, and its 
objects are praiseworthy ones in that it brings to- 
gether at each meet sportsmen from all parts of 
the State who exchange views for the better pro- 
tection of game and fish, enter friendly contests 
for shooting supremacy, and in many other ways 
create a friendship which makes each and every 
member at home on any shooting ground in the 
circuit, 

At the annual meeting held on the eve of Feb- 
ruary 23, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: William W. Fay (Buena 
Vista), president; W. L. Thomas (Leadville), 
vice-president; Joseph Malkmus (Buena Vista), 
secretary-treasurer. 

The boundaries of the C. D. 8. A. have been ex- 
tended so as to include El Paso County—the Col- 
orado Springs sportsmen having requested the 
same in order to be able to join the association. 
There was also a resolution passed with regard to 
the trophy known as the Salida Cup which will 
be definitely settled at the next regular meeting 
—on account of the postponement of which no 
contest was had for the same. 

I enclose scores made both days of the tourna- 
ment, but have omitted the many extra shoots, 
as the regular program will be found very exten- 
sive in itself: 


First day— 
FIRST EVENT. 


Preparatory shoot—Bluerocks ; 10 singles ; entrance, $1 






Tannebill. 
Lanterman.. 
Bel 





SECOND EVENT. 
Fifteen singles ; entrance, $2. 





DOI cccnce stances cennein esenes T1 | Fay 2.22. .ccccesrscceee senses seevee 
Moore.... -11 | Stewart. 

Abbott .... .15 | Lehrritter 

Holland... 14 _ ae 

Lanterman . -15 | Stevens 

Malkmus. LD | COIS .1ccce coccce coccce ese ee | 
eee insscsxcuctencecentwesenstount 13 


THIRD EVENT. 
Ten singles ; unknown traps; entrance, $1. 







Leh rritter... 
Holland... 
Stewart ... 
Lanterman... 








AanvUoewmwan 





FOURTH EVENT. 
Ten singles and 3 pairs doubles; entrance, $2. 








Holland 1111101011 10 11 10—12 
Abbott... 1111111011 11 11 00—13 
Thomas 111110111 11 11 00—13 
Stevens. 111111111 11 11 11—16 
Fay........ 111111111 11 10 10—14 
Lanterma 1111111111 10 11 10—14 
Stewart --1111111110 10 00 10—11 
Bell..... 1111111111 10 11 11—15 
Clune 111 1101 10— 7 
MOOTC.....0 .ereee seores senses evseee cove "1111110111 11 11 10—14 





FIFTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles ; gun below the elbow; entrance, 50. 








SIXTH EVENT. 
Ten singles and 5 pairs doubles; entrance, $2. 
1111111110 11 01 11 10 11—17 








1111111101 11 11 11 10 11—18 
1110110111 01 01 10 01 10—13 
1110101111 11 11 11 10 11—17 
1101111011 10 00 11 11 11—15 
0110110001 00 11 10 11 10—11 
1011011001 11 11 11 11 10—15 








BY 22000 seccee soveee ove svecceoes sgenees 1111101101 00 11 11 10 01—14 
RIG snsrss sacens cccces onccece coveve sone 1110100111 11 11 11 10 11—16 
Lanterman 1110111101 10 11.11 11 11—17 





Haig... 2... eserence serene serves «oe LTLLOTIOO! 11 00 00 10 11—12 
SEVENTH EVENT. 


Five singles from unknown traps and 10 singles from 
known traps; entrance, $2. 

















Thomas 1111 0111111111—14 
Holland -HO11 1111111010—12 
Moore... .10010 0110110011— 8 
Stevens -11110 0100111101—10 


10111 1111110110—12 
01001 1111101101—10 
-11111 1011111111—14 





“Qo100 OLOLOLITI— 8 
on 111111110—13 





EIGHTH EVENT. 
asad oe entrance, $2.50. 
_ ee wall 











Holland.. ceneeriepen sage 
Lanterman... +18 
Clune «17 
Fay ..... «13 
Stewart 16 
TG ctccwsercessnmetinccibheintd 17 


NINTH EVENT. 


























THE SALIDA OUP. 
[Now held by Leadville Gun Club. “) 





BRAC cesiesecccsese soseetntcees BO) CRO onense ccsetd sisted cccscccnnn 5 


TENTH EVENT. 
Ten singles ; entrance, $1. 








ELEVENTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles and 3 pairs doubles; entrance, $2. 





Abbott. «+-111111111011111 00 00 O1—15 
Bell...... 110101101101001 10 00 10—11 
Holland 111111011111111 11 00 01—17 
Moore...... .011011011010101 01 10 11—13 
Thomas... 111110101110110 10 10 10—14 
Fay...... .111000011011001 11 10 10—12 
Pe occncntantennsnens ...10100 Dropped out. 





TWELFTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles; entrance, $2. 





eee. BG 1 TRO TE occco cesses cocce cocces ccseses 
Wall a 19 Stewart. 
Pee Lehrritter 








THIRTEENTH EVENT. 
Ten singles; gun below pepe entrance, $1.50. 
ee 





FOURTEENTH EVENT. 
Ten singles; team shoot of 4 members; entrance, $2 
each. 


Stewart. 

Thomas 

stevens 

ell ... 
FIFTEENTH EVENT. 

Ten singles; unknown traps; entrance, $1.50. 

Nestesnetvevbenesine expese B | Stevens... cece revere asvoeee 









- 6 
7 
. 8 
7—28 

















LA... i —,,......... 8 
SIXTEENTH. EVENT. 
Ten singles and 3 pairs doubles; entrance, $2. 


Moore...... 1111101101 10 01 00—10 
sapesee- 1001011111 10 11 11—12 

0011101011 11 01 00— 9 
—" VLLJI2111 OL 11 11-—-13 
Stewart .1111111110 11 11 10—14 
Stevens «1111111011 10 11 10—13 
Fay....... 1010011001 11 11 10—10 
ADDO... 00000 coves .-. 0101011111 00 10 00— 8 


SEVENTEENTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles; entrance, $2. 
Holland...............+ 
Thomas 
Stevens.... 
Lanterman.. oe aes 
Be sacterise0 cenvein 20ee coe | Se 
EIGHTEENTH EVENT. 
Ten singles; gun below elbow; entrance, $1.50. 


Lanterman 8 

“ 6 
Bell ...... 8 
Stewart 7 
Tannehi 6 





Joan A. LEHRRITTER. 


The Salida Cup. 

This beautifully-engraved silver tankard stands 
eighteen inches high. It is gold inlaid and gold 
lined and an exquisite piece of workmanship 
every way. It is a gift from the citizens of Salida 
to the Central District Sportsman’s Association— 
to be contested for at each tournament and beld 
by the winning team from one tournament to the 
other. At the tournament held in Salida, Novem- 
ber 14, 1890, it was won by Leadville from the 
Salida Club, which had previously captured it 
from the Cloud City experts at the Leadville meet 


in July last. 
Sah. ee, 


Handbook of Seattle. 

A singularly attractive little volume has just 
come to hand from Seattle—one of the great 
cities of thiscontinent. (Nay, an’ you may smile, 
yet Sports AFIELD repeats, one of the great 
cities of this continent.) It bears a dual title— 
namely, “‘ The State of Washington and Seattle,” 
and owes its origin and interest to the energy 
and good taste respectively of the Clise Invest- 
ment Company of Seattle. The object of the 
work is, plainly, to attract to the State of Wash- 
ington a superior class of people. It abounds in 
interesting reading and sustains its assertions, 
not by “windy suspiration of foreed breath,” but 
by uncontradictable proof. Its editor thinks the 
future of Seattle a great one; otherwise, it is in 
no sense on the “real-estate booming”’ order, as 
it warmly recommends various other sections of 
the State in which Mr. Clise’s company has no 
interest whatever. A handsome photo-lithograph 
of Seattle and its water-front accompanies the 
brochure. If interested, send your address to 
the Clise Investment Co., Hinckley Block, Seattle, 
Wash., fora COPY. 

WE glean from our ‘contemporary the Sporting 
Goods Gazette that our friends the Messrs. Brown- 
ing Brothers of Ogden, Utah, have just completed 
a new gun. In 188 J. M. Browning patented 
and sold to the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
a repeating rifle which has since been known as 
the “’86 Winchester.” The gun gave such satis- 
faction that it has had an unparalleled sale. But 
the patent was suited only to a large size car- 
tridge, and the company desired the invention 
adapted to a smaller caliber. So when Mr. 
Browning was East some time ago, the Winches- 
ter company asked him to undertake the task. 
No definite answer was gen but on reachin 
Ogden Mr. Browning pong Ea —_ he di 
not care to make the gun. The hi the firm 
immediately answe that if he would chan; 
his mind ty would be paid him as soon as the 
rifle should be perfected. Five thousand dollars 
was too tempting an offer to be rejected without 
an effort, and Mr. Browning, with the assistance 
of his brother Ed, set to work on the new gun 
which was completed in one month. The entire 
work has been done by hand, and after the rifle 
had been set up it would have been taken fora 
regular Winchester. The mechanism is nearly 
the same as that of the “86,” with the exception 
of a few added inprovements, which will be pat- 
ented. Mr. Browning’s reputation as an inventor 
of firearms has given a fame all over the 
country, East and West. 
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CYLINDER vs. CHOKE-BORE. 


BY CHARLES BARKER BRADFORD. 


NUMBER of spirited, practical 

articles having appeared of late 

anent what might be termed the 
‘*Decline and Fall of the Choke-bore Shot- 
gun,’’ several members of the sportsman 
guild, reputed adroit with the pen, are just 
now wondering why they were not the first 
to come out and directly proclaim the arm 
‘*a delusion and a snare’’—for such it truly 
is as a general sporting gun, though all 
very well, as one writer says, at the trap, 
and at duck, geese and swan. He might 
have added meadow and shore shooting ; 
for I must say, I have done some pretty 
fair work with both the full and medium 
choke-bore gun on all bay birds and marsh 
game. In the woodland, at cock and 
grouse the gun is certainly almost as im- 
practicable a device as a rifle would be. 

“T only use the choke-bore,” writes a 
friend, g‘at quail in the South during Feb- 
ruary, when the birds have left the wood 
and taken to the fields. The gun is de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory in covert shooting, 








THE CYLINDER. 





and up to February I shoot with the old 
reliable cylinder.” 

The choke-bore is not a bad companion 
in all open shooting, particularly for the 
man who desires to test his wing marks- 
manship to a nicety, and who will not suf- 


fer a wracking of his nervous system at — 


seeing every other flushed bird go away 
scot-free. But the gunner who has been 
convinced that he was never born to defeat 
Doctor Carver, has no business to use any- 
thing but a cylinder gun. 

Probably the best use for a choked gun 
is at bay snipe and wild fowl. In the pur- 
suit of these species of game, the gunner 
is required to make many long shots at 
single birds and has no tree, bush or vine 
to mar his aim. At the different species 
of sandpiper that rise singly and at wild 
range, the choke may be used by an expert 
shot to fine advantage. The bird in this 
case, if hit, is not riddled to pieces like the 
short-range flushers who are either blown 
into shreds or missed altogether, but drops 
to a neat death at a distance the cylinder 
gun could not often prove successful. 

I do not say the choke-bore is to become 
altogether a thing of the past, but, in ac- 
cordance with he who prognosticates its 
ultimate ‘‘ decline and fall,’’ I wish to state 





it has a special mission. It is truly the 
crack shot’s desired weapon in all wing 
shooting out of the woodland. 

I find my friend, Reuben Harwood, of 
the same opinion. In a recent letter he 
says: ‘‘Choke-bores are excellent in the 
field or at any open shooting, on land or 
water, but should never be taken in the 
brush after cock or grouse. It is a fine gun 
for the marksman who is not particular 
about filling, or even half filling, his game 
bag, and “will accomplish some long dis- 
tance shots that the cylinder gun could 
never be the means of affording.’’ 

I fear the choke-bore has never been 
fully understood by the majority of shoot- 
ers. It was never originally intended for 
universal use; its makers distinctly pro- 
claimed it a weapon for crack shots, and I 
remember reading a choke-bore manufac- 
turer’s circular that advised the beginner 
and the poor wing shot to avoid buying 
anything but a cylinder gun. There are 
men who use the shotgun every other day, 
year in and year out, men who acquire all 
the practice any sportsman need have, and 
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yet they never do well at flying game; 
they have not mastered the trick of wing 
shooting and never will be able to master 
it. Why, then, I ask, should these unfor- 
tunates take up a close-shooting choke-bore 
when they are doomed to poor work with 
a cylinder? 

“*T shall be all right now, my boy,” said 
a field friend to me some years ago; ‘‘I 
have bought a far-killing choke-gun. The 
birds will not all get away from me now.”’ 
But they did, poor man ; he used to kill 
once out of about every twenty shots with 
a cylinder, bad marksman that he was, but 
with the new choke that was going to 
set him all right he did not bag once out of 
fifty fires. My friend was one of those 
everlasting poor wing shots, and, like all 
of his unfortunate class, charged the gun 
with blame as well as powder. He used 
to awkwardly pull trigger at all distances, 
and when the bird kept on in its flight, 
would grind his teeth, damn his gun, but, 
never even give a thought to his poor 
ability. 

A crack shot is like the poet—born, not 
made; but it requires more than words to 
convince all men of this fact. Books, 
teachers, and practice will aid in improv- 
ing all things ; but the carrying of an um- 











brella, though it will do good service, can 
never turn a wet day into one of sunshine. 
When the choke-bore was introduced it 
was announced as an improvement, and 
such it was—for the crack shot, and in a 
certain branch in the art of gunnery. 
Such it was, and such it is to-day in its 
distinctive line of work. But the poor 
born and never-to-be-changed bad marks- 
man—ignorant of the gun’s special field, 
and aided by the advice of the Cockney 
city shopman in his eagerness to sell—took 
_Uup the new arm as his improvement and 
every body’s improvement. 
Thus we hear of the decline and fall of 
the choke-bore.—The Week’s Sport (New 
York). 


—_—_—_—___—_—__- 


A CLEVER INVENTION. 





ND now the inventive genius of our 
sportsman-friend, Mr. William Ly- 
man of Middlefield, Conn., comes 

to the front once more. This time with a 
new leaf sight—a cut of which accom- 
panies this description. A large proportion 
of the sportsmen who use the Lyman rear 
tang sight do so with the ordinary crotch 
sight on the barrel. This crotch sight is 
much in the way of the rear tang sight 
and the shooting is done at a great disad- 
vantage. To overcome this trouble Mr. L. 
has invented a folding-leaf sight to take 
the place of the crotch sight. This new 
sight has no notch in it, being straight 
across its top. In this respect it is a bar 
sight. ‘This sight folds down close to the 
barrel, allowing the shooter to use the 


LYMAN’S LEAF SIGHT. 











Lyman combination sight or the wind- 
gauge sight in an unobstructed manner, 
and the result is that the shooting is twice 
as good as when the ordinary crotch sight 
is on the barrel. Although the shooter 
should, in any case use the Lyman tang 
sights for nearly all shooting, he has the 
satisfaction in knowing that it he wishes to 
use this leaf sight, that it is a better sight 
than any rear barrel or crotch sight in use, 
both as regards accuracy and quickness in 
aiming. The left hand engraving shows 
the sight on the gun barrel folded down. 
The right hand cut gives the appearance of 
the sight when in use and shows the bead 
or top of the ivory muzzle or front sight 
when aiming. 

In taking a long shot the front sight 
should be seen high above the bar of the 
leaf sight, depending on the distance of the 
game. The shooter needs to make no 
effort to see the front sight in the middle 
of the bar, for the eye will centralize the 
front sight with the bar sight unconscious- 
ly while the shooter is getting the front 
sight on the target. The top of this sight 
has a knife-edge slot on its face which pre- 
vents any reflection from rays of light and 
always gives the bar a black appearance. 
This edge also gives the thumb-nail a hold 
in turning up the sight. The sight has 
also a horizontal bar of ivory ‘‘partly ex- 
posed ’’ below the square top which allows . 
the sight to be seen when shooting in a dim 
light. The folding part is regulated by 
the right hand screw to move as firmly as 
desired, 
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“* The dog is the great essential after all. He not 
only contributes to your sport; he enjoys it him- 
self. A good dog is more than a servant; he isa 
pleasant companion, a tried and trusted friend.”’ 
—Amory R. Srarr (“Jacob Staff”). 


TO MINGO. 





BY W. PITTMAN LETT. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 

WIFT and faithful, staunch and true, 
As ever brushed the morning dew, 
Or snuffed the musky, tainted air 
Which led him to the wild deer’s lair; 
Whence roused, with eagerness he went, 
Winding along the steaming scent. 
O’er hill and valley, plain and knoll, 
True as the needle to the pole! 


While upland, swamp and ridges rung 
With the deep music of his tongue, 
As on before him sped in fear 
The startled, foam-flecked, bounding deer. 
Brave old dog! with panting breath 
He bounded in at many a death, 
And mingled with the general glee 
His thrilling notes of jubilee— 
That matchless, rousing, wild refrain 
Around the antlered quarry slain! 

* x o *« 
Mingo’s final race is run, 
We've seen, alas! his setting sun— 
No more his bugle-notes shall ring 
The requiem of the Forest King. 


A noble dog, he lived and died 
His master’s favorite and pride ; 
And were there but a future place 
Where glories of the canine race 
Might calmly after death repair, 
~ Old Mingo surely would be there. 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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“Je prends mon bien ou je le trouve.— Moliere.” 

RE this is in print, the great New 
K York show will have been over. 

There can be no doubt but that it 
will have been the best ever seen in Ameri- 
ca. Taking the classes throughout, we 
find a great improvement in the dogs like- 
ly to be there. In mastiffs, save in home- 
bred ones, no advance of importance has 
been made since ’90. But St. Bernards 
have come on with a rush, and it is doubt- 
ful whether better classes could be found 
than the open dog and bitch classes at 
Madison Square. Sir Bedivere, Watch, 


Alton and Lord Melrose will make the 
blue ribbon a trophy worth winning; 
while in bitches, Pleona, La Pucelle and 
others of lesser note will make a wonderful- 





ly strong bitch class, worth going far to see. 
I think Mr. Sears is likely to win the ken- 
nel prize over his fellow townsman, Mr. 
Moore. The question of superiority is a 
very openone. Mr. Poag of Toledo is al- 
most certain to win the smooth-coat ken- 
nel special ; that is, if his new importa- 
tion runs anything nearly as good as Watch. 
Under Miss Anna Whitney as judge, I 
think Sir Bedivere is almost certain to win 
the special for best St. Bernard in the 
show, although Watch did give him such a 
tight run at Windsor, England, a year ago. 
This lady is well known to have a bias in 
favor of the rough coats over the smooth ; 
however, Watch is reported to have come 
on wonderfully of late, so the unexpected 
may happen and the coveted special go to 
Ohio. In bloodhounds, deerhounds and 
other hounds, saving greyhounds, no 
marked advancement has been made— 
though Gem of the Season (if he is the gem 
he is reported to be) should prove a de- 
cided acquisition. Charles Davis and his 
mate have only as yet appeared at the 
greyhound show; as they each captured 
first there in their respective classes, it is 
more than likely they will get into the 
money at New York. 
* ig * 

In Russian wolfhounds or Barzois a de- 
cided advance has been made. At the 
National Greyhound Club’s show the 
young Krilutt-Elsie puppies did wonder- 
fully well against the cracked-up speci- 
mens from Russia. I should not be sur- 
prised to see the Hornell-Harmony beat 
the Pittsburg kennel for the kennel prize 
in this variety. In spaniels no marked ad- 
vance has been made in importations ; but 
rumor has it that some of the. home-bred 
ones are out-of-the-way good. Beagles 
and collies have not made any marked ad- 
vances as far as importations go, but we are 
sure to find some new faces bred on this 
side of the water taking a good position in 
the prize list. If rumor is right, Venio 
and Vesuvienne will capture two first 
prizes for the Hillside Kennels. Still, it is 
unlikely that they will have crossed the 
‘water, while Rifleman Villanelle, not to 
mention this young crack we hear of in the 
Blemton Kennels, will give us something 
new and very well worth looking at. 

* 
* ” * 

Black-and-tan terriers have come on 

with a rush, and Beaconsfield and Bloom- 
















field Sultan should help to make a hot 
open class, backed up by a dark horse in 
the Northfield’s Kennels. Mr. Symonds of 
Salem has helped the sparse ranks of Scot- 
tish terriers by the importation of perhaps 
the best young dog in England, whose 
name at the moment I cannot recollect. 
Other classes will be as good, if not better, 
than before ; so, altogether, the prospects 
are very good indeed. From Mr. Mor- 
timer I hear that the entries at New York 
far exceed any of the previous years up to 
the present date—so numbers as well as 
quality will be ahead of anything pre- 
viously seen in New York, or America for 
that matter. 
* . * 

The National Greyhound Kennel Club’s 
prize-list just to hand appears to me to be 
@ very one-sided affair—the larger breeds 
getting almost all the money, while the 
rest are proportionately neglected. This 
seems to me a most short-sighted proceed- 
ing, as many people like just as much see- 
ing a good Yorkshire terrier as a giant 
mastiff or St. Bernard. Yet terriers and 
other small-sized breeds, as well as span- 
iels, are shamefully neglected. Some own- 
ers show for the mere fun of the thing and 
the kudos to be gained; but the majority 
insist upon a quid pro quo, and think it only 
fair they should make at least expenses, 
and this at most of the shows cannot be 
done. The consequence is self-evident. 
Instead of sending, say, four of each vari- 
ety, owners will only send, say, one or two 
sufficiently good to scoop in all the money. 
The arrangement generally made with 
handlers is, that they pay all expenses and 
entries and take all the winnings ; and, of 
course, where only one class is scheduled 
they refuse to send more than one or two 
dogs. Of course, arrangement is made for 
dogs that they feel pretty sure of winning 
with. If only one class is offered, you may 
be sure they will not risk loss by entering 
four or more dogs in it. 

* 7 * 

I understand Chicago intends to dupli- 
cate New York’s prize-list. She is well 
able to do it. The surplus last year was a 
most handsome one—amounting to several 
thousand dollars—and perhaps they will 
spend the money in making their show 
even more attractive than that of the Em- 
pire City. Of course, Chicago cannot hope 
to compete in numbers with New York. 
Chicago has proved itself to be the most 
liberal of all American cities in its support 
of dog shows. In time she may be able to 
compete with the Eastern city. 

* 
* * 

I was glad to see that Mr. Avent’s Ru- 
pert, at the Southern Field Club’s trials, 
won first in the All-Age Stake. It is 
about time he began winning again, as his 
luck has been very bad so far this year. 


x 
* * 


At the Californian trials, pointers showed 
up better than ever all through. In the 
All-Age Stake they won first and second, 
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and in the Derby third—Old Black Joe II 
being second in open and third in Derby 
respectively. This grand dog,-like his 
namesake, is of age and breeding un- 
known. It seems strange that both he and 
his namesake, imported from Pape’s ken- 
nels in England, should be of unknown 
parentage ; though, whether unknown or 
not, they seem to have been very well able 
to win at the field trials. 
* 

* * 

‘** Aloin” tells me that the fine red Irish 
setters imported by Mr. Archer a few 
years ago are to be seen running around 
the streets of Denver almost ownerless. 
This seems a great pity; for no one had 
a better opportunity of advancing the in- 
terests of the Irish setter than this gentle- 
man. Speaking of ‘‘ Aloin,’”’ reminds me 
that he still sticks to his assertion that the 
pointer Duke of Vernon is of ‘‘ fashionable 
breeding.”” Now, fashionable ang good 
breeding are decidedly differen 
Duke of Vernon’s breeding is 
very good, but, as we have to 
back several generations for celeb ; 
ties in his pedigree and his ‘enatid 
progenitors are quite unknown ous- 
side their name, his breeding is if 
fashionable. If ‘‘ Aloin,’’? will 
his editor the definition of ‘‘fash- 
ionable’’? breeding in a trotting 
horse, he will understand better 
what I mean. 





ae 
* * 

The American Kennel Club’s an- 
nual statement, just published, shows 
a capital state of affairs. In every 
department there is a good surplus 
—the whole amounting to nearly 
four thousand dollars. And yet Mr. 
Peshall would have us believe the 
club is ina bad way! And that re- 
minds me. Will that Peshall vs. A. 
K. C. case ever come off? It ap- 
pears now to be unlikely that it 
ever will. Both parties express their 








in better time than last. Mr. Vreden- 
burgh tells me he hopes to have it ready 
before the first of March—a month earlier. 
The tabulation of the winnings of the dogs 
of ’90, each under their separate heads, 
will be a most valuable addition of the 
work. With a view to making it even 
more attractive, I endeavored to persuade 
Mr. Vredenburgh to publish reduced plates 
of the cuts which appeared in the Kennel 
Gazette. The expense, however, debarred 
him. Now, I think that $50 might be 
well spent in embellishing the dry, though 
far from unprofitable, stud book. 
DoGwHIP. 
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R. A. DE MONCO, the subject of this 
sketch, is a native of East Tennessee, 
or, to be more definite, of Rogersville, 
in the lovely Stanley Valley of that section, 











in Dubuque, Iowa—going from there to 
Philadelphia, where he won his diploma. 
He is also (and more recently) a graduate 
of the Gross Medical College of this city, 
studying surgery under that eminent prac- 
titioner, Dr. Clayton Parkhill of Denver. 
In the summer of ’74 Doctor De Monco 
visited Dakota on a hunting trip, and was 
one of the first men to set foot in the then 
‘‘forbidden’’ Black Hills country during 
the gold fever of ’75—in which year he 
surveyed and laid out the site of the town 
of Custer City. To his friends, the doctor 
is always a pleasurable companion, and his 
narratives of army life and the multifari- 
ous incidents of a campaign against the In- 
dians, with anecdotes of these latter, have 
many atime and oft interested the present 
writer. “During the Custer massacre he 
was laid up in Cheyenne—having been 
wounded by Indians in April of ’76 at the 
fight in Red Cafion, above the Cheyenne 
River. He was acquainted with 
the lion-hearted Custer (‘‘Yellow 
Hair’’); also with Gen. George 
Crook, Major Burke of the Third Cav- 
alry, and with the gallant Captain 
Egan of the “‘gray horse troop,”’ 
Third Cavalry—the hero of the 
Crazy Horse massacre. Doctor De 
Monco is exceptionally well posted 
on big game and its habits—hav- 
ing hunted in well-nigh every sec- 
tion of our sister commonwealth, 
Wyoming, from the Niobrara 
River on the east clear through to 
the Sweetwater country on the west. 
At the late annual meeting of the 
Continental Kennel Club of this 
city, Doctor De Monco was unan- 
imously elected president for the 
current year. A good choice, sure- 
ly. He takes a lively interest in 
all the sporting breeds of the dog, 
as well as the larger varities; and 
while ‘‘afflicted’’ with the warmest 
liking for the pointer as a dog for 





readiness and anxiety for a settle- 
ment of the difficulty. Somehow im- 
pediments seem to crop up at every turn 
and a verdict, one way or the other, ap- 
pears to be as far off as ever. 

* 


* * 

It is much to be regretted that Philadel- 
phia is not represented among the list of 
fixtures this year. The members of its 
kennel club have gone field-trial mad, and 
seem to think of nothing else. Mr. James 
Watson writes me that he expects to go to 
England immediately, and his well-known 
figure will not be seen in the aisles of 
Madison Square. 

* * 

The Washington show’s would-be ‘‘draw” 
is a most laughable one. The idea of run- 
ning a few hounds and horses, with satin- 
bedecked riders on their backs, around the 
building and calling it a grand fox-chase is 
a ridiculous farce. Ask a hunting man 
what he thinks of hunting in satin! 

* 


* * 
I hope this year’s stud book will be out 





DR. A. DE MONCO. 


where his father followed the avocation of 


tobacco-planter and horse-raiser. Young « 


De Monco early evinced a liking for field 
sports as well as for Fair Diana’s time-tried 
allies, the horse and dog—his earliest re- 
membered playmate having been a pointer 
of the staunch old Spanish type, euphon- 
iously known as ‘‘Bone.’’ As he grew 
older, the boy had uncommon chances for 
indulging his natural fondness for outdoor 
life—going with a portion of the family to 
Arkansas; thence to the then teeming 
prairie-chicken pastures of Iowa; and 
from there once more resuming plantation 
life, this time in Middle Tennessee, and 
with the assistance of as fine a pack of fox- 
hounds as 
“Ever brushed the morning dew.” 

Several years passed rapidly—as only 
such years can pass—and then, having 
chosen medicine as his favorite profession, 
young Almo began his first year of study 





the gun, he has never, while in the 

writer’s company, been at all back- 
ward in commending the good points of 
his favorite’s nearest rival, the setter. The 
doctor’s home kennel, so to speak, in this 
city embraces a number of fine pointers— 
among whom we particularly remember 
Sergeant Glenn (Graphic’s Scamp ex Duck), 
a liver-and-white beauty ; Westmoreland 
Don (Young Sleaford ex Daisy B.) winner of 
1st at the Denver 1889 show; and Westmore- 
land Minnie (A. K. C. S. B. 4,250), a litter- 
sister to Don. He also owns, in conjunction 
with Trainer A. T. Smith of Bowie, the 
‘*Colorado and Texas Pointer Kennels,”’ at 
Bowie, Montague County, Tex.—an enter- 
prise which bids fair to win its way well to 
the front in the near future. Doctor De 
Monco has the esteem of his many friends 
in Denver and elsewhere in the West—all 
of whom will readily join Sports AFIELD 
in conveying an overflowing measure of 
good wishes to the genial president of the 
Continental Kennel Club. 
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BY W. MOLE, M. R. C. V. 8. 
PART II. ° 
[Paper read before the Hamilton (Canada) Ken- 
nel Club.) 


REEDING in and in is the only way 
of securing the purity of a particu- 
lar strain ; and what English breed- 

ers have done in this direction is proved by 
the enormous prices paid for animals of all 
kinds by the Canadian and American peo- 
ple for stock with a good pedigree, and 
these have been exported to every part of 
the globe. 

The improvement is by no means gener- 
ally due to crossing different breeds. All 
the best breeders are strongly opposed to 
this practice, except amongst closely allied 
sub-breeds. And when a cross has been 
made, the closest selection is far more in- 
dispensable even than in ordinary cases. 
There is not one man in a thousand who 
has accuracy of eye and judgment suffi- 
cient to become an eminent breeder. If 
gifted with these qualities—and provided 
he studies his subject for years and devotes 
his life to it with indomitable perseverance 
—he may succeed ; may even make many 
improvements; but if he lacks any of 
these qualities he will assuredly fail. 

Lord Somerville, in speaking of what 
breeders have done for sheep, says, ‘It 
would seem as if they had chalked out 
upon a wall a form perfect in itself, and 
then given it existence.’’ It is certain that 
several of the eminent English breeders 
have, even within a single lifetime, modi- 
fied to a large extent their breeds of horses, 
cattle, dogs and sheep. The most notable 
instance I can give is the present Walter 
Gilbey, who has elevated the shire horse 
into its present foremost position. No man 
within a single lifetime has done so much 
by selection and adapting different strains 
as this gentleman. In order to realize 
what has been done in this direction, it is 
necessary to read the many treatises and 
study-books devoted to the subject, and, 
what is more important, to inspect the 
various breeds of animals produced by arti- 
ficial selection, and I know of no better 
place than our various shows of horses, 
dogs and cattle. 

In-and-in breeding has, however, been 
carried too far in many cases; and if too 
long persevered in, degeneracy is sure to 
follow. The general rule laid down by 
Mr. Graham, and followed by our most 
successful breeders, namely, ‘‘once in, 
twice out,’’ is the proper extent to which 
to carry in-breeding, but there is no doubt 
that the system has been extended much 
further than this with success. 

Again, there is always a tendency in the 
offspring to throw back to an ancestor, re- 
moved by one or more generations; and 
there is no doubt of this fact. In a litter 
of bull terriers one puppy is often found 
with the short face and round head of the 
bulldog ; while the others have heads re- 
sembling the parents. ‘These facts afford 











another argument in favor of in-breeding, 
as it is obviously: impossible to foretell the 
result of breeding, unless it is confined to 
one particular strain. It will be often 
seen that in a litter of puppies there is one 
mongrel amongst them, and it has been re- 
corded over and over again that when a 
maiden bitch is first put to the dog, that 
the male parent predominates throughout 
succeeding litters. With reference to the 
particular manner of a first connection in- 
fluencing the after progeny, let me state a 
well known instance. A black, hairless 
Barbary bitch, the property of Doctor 
Bowerbank, was accidentally impregnated 
by a mongrel spaniel with long brown hair, 
and she produced five puppies. Three 
were hairless, and two covered with short 
brown hair. The next time she was put to 
a hairless Barbary dog, but the mischief 
had been implanted in the mother, and 
about half the litter looked like pure Bar- 
bary, and the other half like short-haired 
progeny of the first father. Similar cases 
have so frequently occurred that careful 
breeders avoid putting choice females of 
any breed to an inferior animal, on ac- 
count of the injury to her subsequent 
progeny, so that one must always be very 
careful in choosing the first mate. 

A defect or peculiarity in one parent is, 
to some extent, counteracted by an op- 
posite defect or peculiarity in the other; so 
that perfections in one animal correct in 
the produce the imperfections of the other 
parent. Thus, a dog with long legs, being 
mated to a bitch with remarkably short 
ones, the offspring is likely to have legs of 
a moderate length. This noting of pecu- 
liarities is one of the great secrets of suc- 
cessful breeding in all animals, and should 
never be lost sight of, and is due to pos- 
sessing the faculty of comparison. This 
faculty of comparison is essential in the 
breeder and judge to the acquisition of 
knowledge, as well as to the regulation of 
our actions in life. The impressions made 
on one sense must be compared with those 
made on another ; the eye must correct the 
ear, and the sense of touch the eye, in order 


, that we may form some distinct and pre- 


cise notions of external objects. 

The sensation or ideas reproduced by the 
memory of other good dogs must be con- 
trasted with those present to the senses, in 
order to constitute a good judge. Without 
the exercise of this faculty of comparison, 
it would be impossible to make a single 
step in the art and science of breeding. 

Breeding should only take place from 
parents in full health, and -neither too 
young nor too old. The bitch should 
never be much smaller than the dog, but 
it is a curious fact that a bitch always fav- 
ors a larger dog than herself, and often 
pays the penalty with her life, for the 
parturition will be always difficult and 
dangerous. The dog may be considered 
full-grown at two years; the bitch at 
eighteen months. The dog, unless he is 
remarkably strong and vigorous, should 





not be used after his ninth year; and with 
the bitch, breeding is attended with some 
degree of danger after the seventh "year. 
In conformation all bitches should. possess 
a certain length of flank and width over 
the loins; a form answering to what is 
termed ‘“‘roomy’”’ in mares. 

By careful attention to the above max- 
ims, and care in rearing, and, as I have 
said before, if a man is possessed with ac- 
curacy of eye, good judgment, and studies 
the subject in selecting the animals to 
breed from, success may be reduced to a 
certainty, and consequently any number 
of prizes at our various dog shows will be 
the result. But it must be borne in mind 
that successful breeding is never the result 
of accident. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

The female goes sixty-three days, or nine 
weeks, with young, the shortest period on 
record being fifty-five days; the longest 


‘seventy days; the average being sixty 


days. She has on an average seven at a 
birth. 

The number of puppies that a bitch 
should be allowed to rear should rarely ex- 
ceed six; but this will greatly depend on 
the health and strength of the mother. 
Five is the number always allowed to a 
strong foxhound bitch in the Hunt Ken- 
nels. (And here let me remark that I dis- 
tinetly object to the word “‘slut,’’ as used 
to the female dog. I certainly think that 
it is a very reproachful word, and, more- 
over, has no reference to our canine friends, 
and for this reason I do certainly hope that 
it will not be again used by the Hamilton 
Kennel Club.) 

When a bitch is in pup she should have 


‘gentle walking exercise every day through- 


out the whole period. Great attention 
should be paid to her diet, to prevent her 
getting too fat or too thin and weak. She 
should be fed twice a day regularly. She 
should not have much meat. The best 
diet is milk and bread or milk porridge, 
sweetened with an occasional bone or two 
to pick with some meat on. About a 
week before her time she begins to get rest- 
less and look out for a place to whelp in, or 
make her bed. Her food should be less 
heating, and very little meat allowed. 
Strict attention should be paid to her 
bowels throughout her period and the ex- 
ercise kept up. It is better to avoid medi- 
cine, if possible, but when absolutely 
necessary a mild laxative may be given, 
consisting of a table spoonful of castor-oil 
and olive-oil mixed, or a dose of medicine 
can be procured from the chemist. When 
possible, a separate room, warm and com- 
fortable, should be given her, in the corner 
of which place a piece of thick carpet 
nailed securely to the floor, and on this 
place a roll of carpet in the shape of a 
nest. If it is not possible to give her a 
separate room, she should have a warm 
corner in the stable or barn. -In any case, 
she should lie upon carpet or sacking (not 
straw), for the puppies are liable to get 
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out of reach of the mother and so get 
smothered or cold and die. When labor 
has begun it is better, if the bitch is at all 
shy, not to interfere with her, as in such 
cases she sometimes destroys her young. 
When it is over (which it generally is 
without trouble if my previous directions 
have been attended to), the mother should 
have some luke-warm milk and water, or 
beef-tea, and be fed on slops, with a more 
generous diet after the first three days. 

When the flow of milk is fully estab- 
lished, which it seldom is until the third 
day, she should have two full meals a day, 
more meat than usual, with plenty of fatty 
matter, and a basin or other vessel always 
fully supplied with water by her side. It 
is sometimes necessary to give her a dose of 
medicine a day or two after the birth of the 
puppies, in which case the castor-oil mix- 
ture should be used. 

By no means keep the bitch always with 
her puppies. She should have regular 
walking exercise, and should be away from 
her litter for an hour or so every day. By 
that means she will get an accumulation of 
milk and not so quickly tire of her charges. 
If the puppies are observed to get thin, a 
foster mother should be obtained and the 
puppies can easily be induced to lap milk 
warmed and thickened with meal at the 
end of the tenth day, and I have often 
seen puppies reared by means of the bottle 
and India-rubber teat. 

In eases of difficult parturition, manual 
interference should always be delayed to 
the last moment. In nine cases out of ten, 
where labor is protracted, patience will be 
rewarded by a natural delivery. All 
surgical operations should be superintended 
by a properly qualified veterinary surgeon, 
as his knowledge of the anatomical situa- 
tion of the various organs will always give 
him a better idea of the various complica- 
tions to be met with, although some opera- 
tions require very little skill, and may be 
performed by any one possessed of common 
firmness and judgment; while some are so 
complicated that an amateur can never 

hope to accomplish them. 

No man possessed of a valuable dog 
would willingly see it die; his interest 
clearly is in the prolongation of its life, 
and he would gladly part with some 
money rather than be reduced to the own- 
ership of a carcass. A very slight expend- 
iture in the first instance is only required, 
and would save the animal from a long list 
of ills which are the consequences of neg- 
lect. 

In my opinion, humanity towards ani- 
mals should be more commonly practiced ; 
if not from a higher motive, certainly be- 
cause it is the truest economy. To demon- 
strate how closely nature has associated 
man and the dog in their liabilities to 
disease has been one of the objects of this 
paper. The very great attachment that 
men have for dogs reminds me of an in- 


cident I saw some few years ago in Man- 
chester. . 


Two colliers or pitmen met on Shudehill 





ER nia if, Ui NYE 
conversation took p: - 

‘*Say, George, I have not seen thee down 
town this week or so.’’ 

‘*Noo, mon, I have lost me dawg, and a 
mon looks such a fool in town without his 
dawg.’’ 

So that first application to the services of 
a veterniary surgeon who has studied 
canine diseases is clearly indicated. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you for 
your kind attention, and in the words of 
the late Capt. Whyte Melville, in his trib- 
ute to the horse and dog, say : 

“T have lived my life: I am nearly done, 
I have played the game all round; 
But I freely admit that the best of the fun 
I owe to the horse and the hound.” 


— 
—e 


“CUBAN BLOODHOUNDS.” 
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BY W. WADE. 
T various times and in various ways 
I have endeavored to get some in- 


formation as to whether there was , 


ever a breed of dogs, at all worthy of the 
name of breed, in Cuba or elsewhere, that 
justified the myth commonly expressed in 
the above title, and nowhere could I find 
anything to support the idea. 

I fancy the whole idea arose from the 
perverted use of the name ‘‘bloodhound”’ 
—the associated idea being a dog loving 
blood, ferocious, etc., with no more idea of 
the fancier’s definition of ‘‘ bloodhound”’ 
than Sir John Maundeville may have had. 
Some writers mention the ‘‘Cuban mastiff”’ 
—evidently being led astray by the idea 
that a large, smooth-coated dog must be of 
that breed. Las Casas and others men- 
tion the ‘‘Cuban bloodhound ’’—apparent- 
ty having in view that all savage trailing 
dogs were of that breed., In one of the 
earlier editions of Youatt, a nondescript 
mongrel, generally of the boarhound type, 
is illustrated as a Cuban mastiff, I think. 
Not having now a copy of this edition, I 
cannot be certain which name is attached, 
but remember quite well that the illustra- 
tion is that of a very emphatic mongrel of 
boarhound type. In Jamaica, the Maroons 
(escaped slaves who had taken refuge in 
the mountains) were hunted with great 
savagery, and some powerful savage dogs 
were certainly used in their pursuit. If I 
am not mistaken, Captain Marryat men- 
tions something of this kind, but as he was 
unversed in dogs, he gave the animals no 
name. Practically, the same state of 
affairs prevailed in Cuba, Martinique, Porto 
Rico, and other West Indian islands ; and it 
would appear natural that the dogs used 
for similar purposes would come to be 
called by similar names. 

I well remember that in some of the let- 
ters on the subject, dog lovers who then re- 
sided, or had resided, in Cuba were em- 
phatic in saying that there was no breed of 
dogs, at all common on the island, that in 
any way resembled either mastiffs or blood- 
hounds, and all accounts went to show that 
the dogs used were simply big savage 








brutes, with some degree of ‘‘nose.’’ It 
seems probable that in the West Indies the 
purpose of ‘slave-hunting was the capture 
or extermination of a dangerous class of 
murderous banditti—there being many 
stories of pillagings, murders, active wars 
etc., by the escaped slaves, and the more 
savage and dangerous the dogs used, the 
better for the purpose. In the Southern 
States of our American Union, the purpose 
was the recovery of valuable property, a 
good slave being worth from £300 to £400, 
and all that was required were dogs that 
could accurately follow the trail, and this 
was found to perfection in the ordinary na- 
tive foxhound of the country, although it 
would appear reasonable that in ‘‘ The 
Black Belt,’? where slaves formed the 
greater part of the population and 
where escapes were the most numerous, 

hounds would be trained and kept espe- 
cially for trailing fugitives ; but the owner 
of a $2,000 “‘nigger’’ would be a fine ass 
to set dangerous dogs on the track of so 
much money, and the idea of importing 
the English bloodhound, at a high price, 

when every village swarmed with hounds, 

every whit as keen-nosed and staunch, 

would be rating the intelligence of the 

slaveholder rather to low, I think. 

A very funny blunder in this matter is 
constantly made by the itinerant troupes 
of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabiners’’ who tote 
about a lot of boarhounds, Leonbergs, and 
every other big mongrel that they can pick 
up. One manager of such a troupe once 
had the impudence to call on me with the 
request that I would lend him one of my 
mastiffs for this performance, and if the 
head of one of these collections of vaga- 
bonds can be abashed, this fellow must 
have been by the answer he got. It is odd, 
too, how really dangerous dogs used for 
this purpose.can become. The late How- 
ard Hartley of Pittsburgh told me that he 
happened to make the acquaintance of one 
of the original ‘‘Cassies’’ (when respect- 
able actresses appeared in this play) and 
that she told him that some of the dogs 
who had been engaged in chasing her 
across the stage night after night, had be- 
come so interested in their success that she 
had refused to play longer unless new dogs 
were provided, as any slip of the switch 
gateman might have exposed her to dire 
peril.—Stock-Keeper (London, England). 





MR. BRAILSFORD'S able assistant, Camer- 
on, will not return to the ‘‘old country.’ 
He has received some very good offers to 
induce him to settle in Canada, and, we 
understand, will hereafter manage Mr. 
Johnson’s Winnipeg kennels. From all 
that we can make out, he is a trainer of no 
ordinary skill, and, with his experience of 
our manner of conducting trials gained 
during the past autumn, he will be a 
formidable rival to the genial ‘‘ Billy,’”’ 
‘*Charley’’ Tucker, ‘‘ Jack’? White, Me- 
Murdo, Avent, Richards and our other 
first-flight trainers. Indeed, he handled 
Pitti Sing in the champion stake, and, if 
accounts be true, did not come far off win- 
ning it outright. 
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“SPORT”: A BIOGRAPHY. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 


PORT was a pointer; the first I ever 
owned, and the first, if not the only, 
dog I ever loved. What his pedigree 

was I never knew, and he became mine 
when he was at least two years old, if not 
older, so that of his ancestry and puppy- 
hood days I was ignorant. But he had 
what was better than claims of long de- 
scent—namely, docility, a keen scent for 
game, obedience, and the most affectionate 
disposition I ever met with in a dog. 

x * * * * 

One day, far back in the eighties, a 
rather shabby-looking fellow came into my 
store one afternoon, and said he heard I 
wanted to get a good ‘bird dog.’’ I ad- 
mitted Idid. He said he had a pointer 
for sale and would bring him around. The 
next day he came, true to promise, leading 
by a piece of packing-cord a full-grown, 
beautifully-marked, liver-and-white point- 
er dog. 

‘“There he is,’’ he said; ‘‘and I’ll take 
$10 for him. His name is Sport.’’ 

I took to the beautiful fellow at once, 
and he to me—stooping down to caress 
him while he fawned affectionately on my 
shoulders. The price seemed small for 
such an animal, and I questioned the shab- 
by fellow as to hisownership. The tale he 
told was plausible. Sport had followéd 
him home from work one evening some six 
months before, and had lived with him 
ever since. No one had ever claimed him, 
and he only sold him now because he was 
hard up, and also was leaving Denver, and 
could not take the dog along. The price 
was not much; the story had at least the 
ear-marks of truth ; and as Sport seemed 
as anxious to belong to me as I to possess 
him, I paid the $10. 

I took him home, where he made friends 
with the rest of the family as readily as 
with me, and seemed more than contented 
with his new lot. 

After keeping him at home for a few 
days, that he might become well accus- 
tomed to the place; and taking him short 
walks in the neighborhood evenings, to see 
if he would follow and obey—which he 
did admirably, never wandering out of call, 
and coming ‘‘to heel’’ with commendable 
promptness when ordered—I thought I 
could venture to take him up and down 
town with me daily. Nothing could be 
better than his behavior, and my delight 
was correspondingly great; I had a dog 
such as I long wished for. But troubles 
were in store for him and me. Going down 
Sixteenth street one day with Sport behind 
me, I heard his name called and, looking 
across the street, saw a gentleman whom I 
knew crossing over to meet me, and calling 
constantly to the dog. 

“‘That’s my dog, Sport,’? he said— 
“where did you get him?’ 


I was up in arms inamoment, I knew 


little about the man, and thought—though, 
as it afterwards proved, unjustly—him 
capable of claiming the dog wrongfully. 

“TI bought him from his owner,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘and he is my dog now.”’ 

‘* Who sold him to you?’’ 

I gave the fellow’s name. 

‘“Well, he never owned him. Sport is 
mine. He ran away about three weeks 
ago, and has been gone ever since. Now I 
have found him and intend to have him. 
If you want him I will sell for $25.” 

I did not know what to do. I either had 
been swindled, or was about to be, if I 
paid $25 more. I rapidly came to the con- 
clusion that I did not want a dog whose 
ownership was in doubt; so, after a most 
affectionate farewell of my beauty, I re- 
signed him to his claimant, and started to 
hunt up the fellow who sold him to me 
and recover my $10 if possible. 

The chap—I have forgotten his name— 
being cornered, confessed that he never had 
any good title to Sport; that he came to 
his house only a few weeks before he sold 
him to me, and not six months ago, as lie 
had first stated, and that he had spent the 
$10 I paid him ; but if I would not prose- 
cute him he would refund the money as 
soon as he could get work and earn it. 

I was disgusted with the whole business, 
and mad at myself at being so easily taken 
in. The folk at home, too, would be dis- 
consolate when they heard that Sport was 
gone. I recollect, I walked home that 
evening, to gatuer my thoughts together, 
and was thinking, as I came in sight of my 
house, what I would say to excuse my 
foolishness, when who should come bound- 
ing and leaping to meet me but Sport him- 
self, with a yard or two of chain to his col- 
lar. He had broken away, and reached 
home early in the evening. His owner 
called for him the next morning and took 
him away—but he was back again that 
night. This performance was kept up for 
some time, until finally his owner—fizding 
he could not keep the dog away from me— 
agreed to a compromise and accepted $10 
for all his claims against Sport. I thus be- 
came his sole and only owner, to my great 
joy. 

Whether Sport ever had any early train- 
ing or not, I could never learn. At best, it 
must have been slight; but he evinced an 
intelligence and aptitude to learn that was 
surprising. To see him stand on birds, 
assuming, as he did, the correct, typical 
attitude, was in itself a pleasure. I also 
taught him, or rather, he learned of him- 
self, with little teaching, to retrieve, and 
the knowledge once acquired, nothing 
could deter him. Many a morning has he 
laid a mallard at my feet after a long swim 
through partly-formed ice. I tried to learn 
his pedigree, but could not, and for that 
reason was diffident about exhibiting him ; 
for I loved him to well to bear to see him 
in second place. But at the Denver show 
of 188~ I entered him, at the earnest solici- 





tation of friends, but against my better 














judgment. To my surprise and joy, he 
took first in his class. Nothing then was 
too good for him, and I must needs have 
his picture. It hangs above my desk as I 
now write—a fine oil painting, Sport to the 
life—the artist having caught his best ex- 
pression—with the blue ribbon of ‘‘first’’ 
showing from his collar. 
* * * * * 

Many and many a glorious day afield 
had we together, and long and deep was 
our friendship. When past his usefulness 
o’er moor or stubble, he was well provided 
and tenderly cared for, and even when old 
and weak he would still start into life and 
activity at the sight of my gun and call of 
my voice. He died last June and lies 
buried in the green fields he loved, not far 
from my home. I feel I shall never have 
hisequal. I love all my dogs; but none 
have or ever can take Sport’s place. He 
was the first; he will ever be the last. A 
love, a fidelity, a devotion, complete, un- 
selfish, pure, was his to give, and he gave it 
to the last. May I do my duty in life as 
nobly as my noble dog, according to his 
lights, did his. HILDEBRAND. 
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An Excellent Medium. 


In the last three months I have made 
several very good sales directly through 
our advertisement in SpoRTS AFIELD, and 
consider it one of the best mediums in the 
country. You can consider our advertise- 
ment as ordered in for another year. 

W. W. SILVEY, 
Manager Quaker City Kennels. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Having advertised a litter of pointer pup- 
pies in SporTS AFIELD, I take pleasure in 
stating that I have had many inquiries 
about the youngsters from all sections of 
the country. C.G. Jaycox, Attorney. 

Albion, Neb. 

pins Si ee 

ONE of the handsomest Irish setters in 
this part of the West is Judy, Jr., owned 
by Mr. R. W. Brown of Denver. Her sire 
was the Cincinnati Kennel Club’s well- 
known Norwood. Judy’s record as a 
mother is quite extraordinary. To be 
brief, seventeen seems to be her mark—she 
having whelped that number of puppies at 
each of her last three litters, or a total of 
fifty-one in three years. Twelve of her 
latest seventeen are fine, thriving young- 
sters at this writing—the sire being Messrs. 
John P. Lower’s Sons’ typical Irish setter, 
Jim. 


ii. 
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THE Canadian Northwest Territory will 
never be behind in the way of superior dog 
flesh. At Qu’Apelle, Assinaboia, a new 
association has been formed called the 
Assinaboia Kennel Club. It proposes to 
hold either a bench show or field trial next 
fall, 
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The Kennel. 


COMING EVENTS. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Washington City_Kennel’Club’s inaugural bench 
show, Washington, D. C., March 16, 17,18 and 19. F. 8. 
Webster, secretary. 

Massachusetts Kennel Club’s (Lynn, Mass.) seco: 
annual bench show, March 24, 25, 26 and 27, D. A Wi will 
iams, secretary. 

New Bagiend Kennel Club’s seventh annual bench 
show, Boston, Mass., March 31, April 1,2 and3. E. H. 
Moore, secretary. 


Missouri Kennel Club’s first annual bench show, St. 
Louis, April 1,2,3and4. J. B.C. Lucas, president. 

Mascoutah Kennel Club’s third annual a show, 
Chicago, Ill., April 8, 9, 10 and 11. G@. H. Goodrich, 
manager. 

Cleveland Kennel Club’s fourth annual bench show, 
Cleveland, 0., April 14, 15, 16 and 17. ©. M. Munhall, 
secretary. 


Continental Kennel Club’s second annual bench show, 
a be. pril 22,23, 24 and 25. F. nd, sec- 
retary, 1078 Santa Fe street, Denver, Colo. 

Southern California penne Club’s bench show, Los 
Angeles, Cal., April 

California Kennel Cnr's bench show, San Francisco, 
Cal., April 28, 29, 30 and May 1 and 2. 

FIELD TRIALS. 
Eastern Field Trials Club’s thirteenth annual trials, 


Member’s Stake, November 12; open stakes, 
November 16. W. A. Coster, secretary. 


1892. ‘ 
Southern Field Trial Club’s fourth annual field trials, 


New Albany, Miss., February 1. T.M. Brumby, secre- 
tary. 
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Kennel Notices. 


Sports AFIELD makes no charges for these ken- 
nel notices. In claiming names, etc., parties 
must write plainly and use the following form: 


Names Claimed: 


Mr. Geo: Macdougall (Butte Ci Mont. 
Gama te. names: ‘ wm ’ 


ALAN BREOK, for Scotch deerhound dog, whelped 
March 5, 1889, by Fergus ex Brenda; also 

Rop’s LassrE, for Scotch deerhound bitch, whelp- 
<= Seasemner, 1889, by Robin Adair ex Cluthan; 


be for Scotch deerhound bitch, whe!ped 
at present unknown. 
-<s J. 8. Glascock (Denver, Colo.) claims the 
names: 
FREE yy for aa ay ter d 
ox Roper (A. KG. . B. 10 ost 
xr Roper (he K. 0. 8. B. 8, No. 074), whel 


Pie te gay for see wrerent-whitte pointer 
bitch puppy, same 
Bred. 

Dr. F. A. Twitchell’s (Canon Trot Je Ome) lemon- 
and-white serge r anuary 9, 1891, to 
Dr. De Monco’s (Denver, Colo.) Sargent Glenn. 

Mr. James Ferry’s La ag ths Colo. ie a oe 


inter bitch to Dr. 
Monco’s (Denver, Jo) Bay Saxgent ‘Glenn. 
Mr. Geo Macdo "s wens, City, Meowty 
Scotch hound to his Ala: 


(Fergus ex Brenda. 


Mr. W. B. sinnodhdaelbilides llis to Rideau 
Kennels’ (Ottawa, Canada) Bob Obo (18,505) 
November 14, 1890. 

Corktown Cocker Kennels’ black cocker Cleo to 
Rideau Kennels’ Bob Obo, December 30, 1890. 

Mr. P. G. Keyes’ (Ottawa) black cocker Tiney 


a4 to Rideau Kennels’ Bob Obo, January 4, 


Mr. Charles Searle’s (Ottawa, black cocker To 
to eau Kennels’ Bob Obo, Jauuary 5, 1891. 
Mr. C. E. Living’s (Ottawa) black cocker Tough 
to Rideau Kennels’ Bob Obo, January 24, 1891. 
Rideau Kennels’ black cocker Flora Kay to same 
owner’s Bob Obo, January 26, 1891. 
Dr. A. De Monco’s (Denver, Colo.) liver-and-white 
pointer Westmoreland Minnie, A 
4,250. (Young Sleaford ex Daley i B) to his Sar- 
geant Glenn (Graphic’s ’s Scamp ex Duck.) 


> 





Additional Classes. 


Editor Sports Afield: The Mascoutah Kennel 
Club begs to announce the following additional 
classes and changes: There will be two classes 
in whippets—one for dogs and class No. 1654 for 
bitches. Also two classes for pug puppies—one 
for dogs and class No. 17044 for bitches. We have 
also provided a class for Dalmatian or coach 
dogs—namely, No. 177. 

Dogs and bitches (each class): $10, $5 and $3 
respectively. Entries close March 23, 1891. All 
communications should be addressed to the 
undersigned, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 

GrorGE H. Hii, Superintendent. 

Chicago, Ills. 


W. H. ROOT; 


—DEALER IN—— 


Living Wild Animals. 





WANTED 


Mountain Sheep, Beaver, Mountain Lions, Wild 
Geese, Cranes and Saar wild water-fowl. 


—-FOR SALE 


Deer—white and black-tail; Antelope, Bear, Buffalo, 
Elk, Wildcat, Foxes and any other anim. mal whose habi- 
tat is North America. 

















W. H. ROOT, 





Laramie, - - Wyoming. 
E. E. en © 
ASSAY OFFICE». Tacos Tory 


Lg in ages] 1866, Samples by mail or 
express will receive mpt and careful attention. 


Gold & Silver Bullion "mez Me\sed and Ar 
Address, 1736 & 1738 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 














[__ TO RANCHMEN. 


To make room for my greyhounds, I offer 
for sale six foxhounds that will catch and kill any 
coyote or wolf that runs, and will protect a ranch 
ten miles square; thoroughly broken from run- 
ning rabbits. Will more than pay for themselves 
in one season by protecting young stock. Ad- 


dress 
D. C. LUSE, 


Great Bend, Kas. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Complete Sets “SPORTS AFIELD.” 


Volumes I., II., III. and IV. of “Sports Afield,” 
substantially. bound (leather backs and corners), 
will be sent to any address, postage a. on 


receipt of $1.50 per volume, or $4 for ‘our vol- 
umes complete, Address 
“SPORTS AFIELD,” 
Denver, Colo. 





OR SALE—TWO LEONBERG DOGS; AGE 
2 years; weight ahout 125 pounds each. In- 
quire at 931 Eighteenth street, Denver. 








ENTRIES CLOSE MARCH 33, 1891. 





GEORGE H. HILL, supt.,_ - 


C ASCOUTAH KENNEL CLUB’S \ ? ) 


Third Annual Bench Show, April 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1891. 





BATTERY D, CHICAGO. 





Premium List now ready. Address 
215 Dearborn St., — - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





pists CHICAGO TIN PIGEON ) 











AVING met with such 
ear, we have remodel 
it the most 


t success in the 


Adopted and used by eight clubs in Chicago. 


ng? e flight es ig gy | 
.75 each, spot cash ple targ: 
Shei oaded as you Peant them by an expert. 





And Non-Pivoted Carrier Trap. 


The cheapest and best for shooters to use. 


the C. T. P. for 1891, Bm 
t in’ the world. The 
brass hoop is now put in by machinery, making the scoring of every target 
th yy eg te 
and will protect the same agains nfringers ur 
reacts, # tgs by mail 15 exual — 5,000 breakable 
a, Sag 


=. Gena ama Randolph Sts., Chicago, Il 
W.T. BEST, Manager. Foreign agent: A. GUINARD, 8 De L’Opera, Paris, France. 






tent on 
tbrow other targets, and 


ise Nos, 8 or 9 shot. | 
» Manufacturers’ Bldg., 








Are su 
removed. apt mg holders, or c! 
and 10 to 1 mae brass of - yore 
shell belts buckle eely behin 


ter material, finish and workmanship than 
lose the cartridges. For sale by d 


Patent Lateral Action Cartridge Belts 


FOR SHOT, RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES. 


any others. Will 


THE SHELLS CANNOT SHAKE OUT. 
Our Rifle and Pistol Belts are light, safe, durable and attractive. They have better and quicker action, bet- 


carry sizes over and under their number, and never 
ers in sporting goods. Manufactured by 


Q_H. NELSON & C0., Kirkwood, Mo._9=> 


on the market. The shells are carried wads up, eg to get at, ot eoetly placed in or 
, are of the finest crucible spring steel, 
ells, crimped or not, in the same size doured 


after vo. Ree are formed. 


th perfect security. Ali 








Owners of Patent in United States and Great Britain. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 











KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC. 





DOGS. 


English setter pups, 8 months old, $10 each; 
pointer pups, 3 months old, $10 0 each; spanie 
pups, 3 months old, $10 each ; les, unbroken, 
under 1 year old, 0—thorough broken, $15 
py pede pe yh 

e, eac n = sal ion 
at delivery. WATSON K. ELY, Prop’r 
Quaker 7 Kennels, 1428 South “Penn "Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PAMPHLET 


DOG DISEASES 


Mailed gratis by the author, 


H. CLAY GLOVER, 
Veterinary Surgeon, 1293 Broadway, New York. 








—ROUGH-COATED— 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Sired by 
Hesper, 
Plinlimmon Jr,, 
& Lothario, 


Out of 
PRIZE-WINNING BITCHES. 


Wyoming Kennels, 
Melrose, Mass. 


ECHO KENNEIS. 
Thoroughbred Greyhounds For Sale 


From my bitch Echo, dam of the following well- 

known coursers: 

BE..e P., winner of the ge oa Field Cu 
Great Bend, October, 1887; also winner 0: 
prize in bench show, Great Bend, 1887. 

Swirt, the great wolf dog and Boss of the Plains. 

Dart, the great antelope dog. 

Ben Econo, ist-prize winner at the Riverside 
Hunt’s meet, Riverside, Colo., 1889. 

Dasu, champion courser of Colorado, and many 
other well-known coursers. 

All of my strain of dogs are coyote-killers. 


C. F. Hoeckel, Prop'r, 


P. O. Box 3,004. DENVER, COLO. 


BONITA COCKER KENNELS. 


CAPTAIN BRANT. 


The solid-black, aries cocker spaniel Captain 
Brant, A. K. C. s. 18,736 (Champion Brant ex 
Bonita), in the stud to a limited number of ap- 
proved bitches. Champion Brant has always 
won ist wherever exhibi 

We also own the handsomest bitches Josie (A. 
K. R. 5,491) and Toots (A. K. C. 8. B. 18,737). All 
stock guaranteed; reasonable prices. Address, 


L. K. DEWEIN, 


(Bonita Cocker Kennels), 
1405 Market St. ,Denver, Colo. 


THE CLUMBER KENNEL, 


Ottawa, - °- Canada. 

The largest and best kennel of Clumber span- 
iels in America, and probably the best in exist- 
ence. The dogs are larly hunted, and pup- 
pies bred by us invariably turn out. first-rate 
workers, as well as pen a fit to win in any com- 
pany. Puppies are cons’ for sale, and we 
can alwa: + rocure mated stock when re- 


Mention this paper. 











quired. for Sey to 
F.H MERCE 
Ottawa, Canada. 











DENVER VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


1250 Glenarm St. Telephone 1261. 


SOLOMON BOCK., D. V.5S., 
Surgeon in Chief. 
Graduate American Veterinary College. 
Late veterinary surgeon 5th U. 8. Cavalry. 


A. E. Parry and F. W. Hunt, 
Assistant Surgeons. 


Calls by telegraph promptly attended to. 





In the Stud. 





“ROY D.” (8255 A. K. C. 8. B.). 


Out of my Belle of Virginia, A. K.C. 8. mS 3570, 
(San at ex ), by Drane’s Mark, A. K. 
Cc. . 164 (Rob Roy * Juno). The Llewel- 
lin tunien of the West who desire to perpetu- 
ate the Duke-Rheebe blood now Ange an opportu- 
nity to do so. No living dog is stronger in the 
Duke-Rheebe blood than Roy D. He is simply 
, and comes of stock unsur- 
as field dogs by any strain of setters on 
e face of this earth. tches from Colorado 
and the Far West bred for one-half the r r 
stud fee. Address “ BIRDO,” Port Royal, 





Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIELD. 






SCHOLTZ & BAIL BY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 14th & Stout Sts.,  - Denver, Colo. 
—Ueadquarters for—— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


: | Spratts’ Patent 


~—MEAT FIBRINE VEGETABLE— 


wre DOG CAKES sxxz2007 
BEST .ase= 


Si 


CHEAPEST * 








‘STAMPED. — 


Order from your dealer, Send for Gratis 
Pamphlet on canine diseases to 


Spratts’ Patent (America) Limited 


Nos, 239 to 245 East 56th Street, New York. © 








FOX TERRIERSS==—— 


Se 
Prize-Winning Strains. 





Catalogues and Prices Sent on Application. 


ORIOLE KENNELS, 


Youngstown, 0. 











Advertisements under this head inserted for 
Three Cents per word for each issue. If ordered 
in for three or more times, Two Cents per word 
for each insertion. The money must be sent 
with the advertisement. 


ANTED—A YOUNG, WELL-BRED, 
rough-coated St. Bernard Uppy, male. Ad- 
dress J. J. HUDDART, 54 Bank Block, Denver. 





OR SALE.—TEN LOTS (25 TO 34, BLOCK 

14) in Shackeleton Place, Denver. Price, $4 $,- 

500 net, one-half cash, balance one year at 7 per 

cent. This is $500 below the market, but am 

pre to sell. Address A. B. C., care Sports 
FIELD. 





OU CAN MAKE MONEY BY CANVASS- 
ing subscriptions for Sports AFIELD. Lib- 
eral commission. Credentials and blanks on a 
lication. Sports AFIELD, 61 Skinner Block, 
mver, Colo. 





OR SALE—DOUBLE-BARREL SHOTGUN; 
wh central fire. Maker, Reilly, Lon- 


don. Splendid shooter. Price. Can_be 
seen at this office; or address, WRIGHT COUP. 
LAND, Leah, Albany County, Wyo. 1-3t* 





The bane of the kennel. Posi- 
I AN — cured in one or two appli- 
cations with St. Bernard Mange 
Cure. For ute t by dealers in sporting goods, or 
The St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., 
$1 Per Can. Okawviile, Il. 
Ba File away for reference. 





BULL- TERRIERS AND BULLDOGS 
always on sale. The largest and best 
collection to select from. The following celebrat- 
ed dogs at stud: Bull-terriers Hinks (best dog 
living) and Edgewood Bendigo; bulldog Cham- 
pion Harper; Irish terrier Barney’ s Brother. 
Puppies by the above dogs that will make sure 
winners for sale. For stud cards and prices ad- 
dress FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Ct. 
N. B.--Any breed of dogs imported from Eng'and 
on commission. 





I | NELSON & CO., KIRKWOOD, MO., 
e will send catalogue of their Cartridge 
Belts, which also contains the Game Laws of 
States and Territories,:free, to anyone who will 
say that he saw this notice in SPorTs AFIELD. 





PS WANTED. — SUITABLE PARTY 

with small oom to engage in guiding busi- 

ness already established and widely and favora- 

bly known among sportsmen. Paying business 

and endless sport for the right man. ferences 

—— Address 8. D. BARNES, Houston, 
‘ex. 





OR SALE—CLUMBER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
of the purest strain. Beauties. Address, 8. 
H. LAVERTY, 705 Scott St., North Denver. tf 





SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS (~~~ 





Pups for sale by my celebrated dogs out ot 
prize-winning dams. 


HILLSIDE KENNELS 


Lancaster, Mass. 


— fe W. ERLE, 


t. James 


Livery, : bari, : and : Sale : Stables, 














"TELEPHONE No. 43. 
Nos. 1524 and 1530 Champa-st., Denver. 













SPORTS. AFIELD. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





W. SMEDLEY, D. D. 8. 
a & BEALS, 


J. H. BEALS, D. D. 8. 


Dentists, 


Room 28 Skinner Block, - - Denver, Colo. 
(Cor. 16th & Lawrence Sts.) 
Telephone No. 269. 





eo J. HUDDART, 


Architect, 


53 and 54 Bank Blk, 17th and Arapahoe Sts., 


Denver, Colo. 
Take elevator on 17th Street. 





¥. E, EDBROOKE. W. A. MAREAN. 


F E. EDBROOKE & Co., 


: Architects. 


Rooms 811 to 814 People’s Bank Bldg., 
Take Elevator. Denver, Colo. 





¢ PB ies W. ROBERTS, 
Architect. 


Room 31, RAmROAD BUILDING, 


Nos. 1515-1525 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 





Groce H,. KING, 


Attorney at Law. 


No. 88 Rengstorff Blk, - - Seattle, Wash. 


REFERENCES : 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo, 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat’l Bank, New York. 


————-CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Address all communications, “ P. O. Box 996.” 


C. HE. Aiken, 


Proprietor of 


AIKEN’S FREE MUSEUM 


Taxidermist and Furrier. 
(21 years’ practice.) 
Mounts to order all kinds of game pieces and 
heads. Tans and manufactures — of native 


animals _ rugs, robes, coats, etc. Largest col- 
lection of 


Fur Rugs and Deer Heads 


Stuffed Birds & Curiosities in the West. 


105 PIKE'S PEAK AVE., or'Sndiers notet 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 











Faxidermists 
AND DEALERS IN 


GLASS EYES 


And all supplies required by the 
trade; also birds’ ones 
and skins, Send beeged for full 
Tilustrated Catalogue to 


FRAZAR BROS., 


No. 98 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 





tiem! og GIVEN AWAY 


interested in 


To all who are Rifle, Pistol or Shot Gun Shooting and 
— empty shells, we ba — our hlugtrated e Cy 3 comatatas ing descri; 
'OOLS, which will give them a few inters” on ae | 
‘Address: IDEAL MPG, OO,, Hox 


Please mention Sports AFIELD. 


desire to eae yo by reloading 
ons and priccs of RELOaD- 

are ya kon a, 

P New Haven, Conn. 





Fine Cutlery and 


‘SpooH sizedmvop 


HANDSOME. FELLOW, ISN’T HE? 
We have this kind of Collar, with a variety of others to suit any kind of dog. Have 


you tried 


SERGEANT’S wamiine cask lebabie PILLS? 


They are good. We have them, as well as 


(ZLOVER'’S MJEDICINES. 





ROBERTS 





HARDWARE COMPANY, 


No. 1640 Larimer St., Denver. 





The above cut represents our $20 Boat. We build everything from a Canoe 
to a Steam Launch, and carry by far the Largest Stock of any one in the country 
Sénd 15 cents (stamps or silver) for the finest boat catalogue ever published. Over 150 illustrations. 


R. J. DOUGLAS CO., Waukegan, Ills, U. S. A. 





——WANTED—— 


An energetic, responsible agent in every town to 
canvas subscriptions for 


“Sports Afield.” 


ee 
Extraordinarily good commissions will be paid. 
For full particulars address, 
Business Manager SPORTS AFIELD, 
No. 61 Skinner Block, Denver, Colo. 





William G. Smith, 


aaa 
Taxmpermist anp Cottector 


—OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES— 


OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


——o——_ 


Loveland, Larimer Co., Colo. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 








THE LIVERPOOL » LONDON o> GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


Assets, $45,000,000. 


The Largest FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY In the World. 


CROOKE & WARREN, Resident Managers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Coss, Wrison & BENEDICT, 
LocaL AGENTS, 
Tabor Block, 
Denver, Colo. 





FRED O’L. BUCK, 
State Agt. for 
Colorado, ego Montane New re Utah 


Denver, Colo. 





The KNIGHT-McCLURE MUSIC C0., 
Denver, Colo. 


STATE AGENTS FOR 
” steinway & Sons, Decker Bros., Knabe, Weber, Fisch- 
er, Everett, Kimball and Smith PIANOS. Story 
& Clark and Kimball ORGANS; on Easy Terms. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue. 





A. T. LEWIS. A. D. LEWIS. CHARLES BARROW. 


Lewis, Son & Barrow, 


THE INAUGURATORS OF LOW PRICES. 
815 to S819 16th St., Denver. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRY GOODS. 


ae Particular Attention Paid to Mail Orders. 
Please mention SPORTS AFIELD. 


STEVENS SPECIAL FIRE ARMS. 


tint 


Wherever-shooting is done, in all parts of the world, the Stevens Rifles and Pistols are 
being introduced, and on account of their superior accuracy are preferred. 


TEVENS PISTOLS have made more brilliant records and have done finer work than any 
other pistol ever made. 


STEVENS RIFLES have made records which were considered impossible. 


STEVENS POCKET RIFLES are carried uy ladies, anglers, tourists and hunters. They 
are marvels of accuracy, compactness and beauty. 


STEVENS LADIES’ RIFLE isthe proper rifle for ladies. It is wonderfully accurate and 
has no recoil, 


The .22 long rifle and the .25 rim-fire cartridges, the most accurate small-bore sortie made, 
were originated by this company. These celebrated rifles and pistols are manufactured 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


_ Send for Catalogue. P. O. Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 


High altitudes 








Ours is the only American powder claiming freedom from smoke. 


do not affect it. 


C. W. Budd, J. A. R. Elliott, Wolstencroft, Crosby, Stice, Carver, Bogardus and ALL 
the other cracks will certify to its superiority. Order through dealers only. 


AMERICAN WOOD POWDER COMPANY, 
59 Wall Street, New York 








“Scenic Line of the World” 
DENVER 


AND 


RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 


THE ONLY LINE PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ENROUTE TO AND FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 


LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
AND ASPEN. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points, 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, 


THE TOURISTS FAVORITE LINE 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains — with Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free 
of cost, address 


S.T. SMITH, A.S. HUGHES,  S. K. HOOPER, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager, Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agt, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


(“ Pike’s Peak Route.”) 





STANDARD GAUGE wabbond Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, and 
Salt Lake City, Ogden, Pacific Coast and all 
Northwest points—via Manitou, Leadville, As- 
pen and Glenwood Springs. 
SCENERY EQUIPMENT 
UNEQUALLED UNSURPASSED 
Through Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tour- 
ist Cars between Denver and San Francisco— 
through the Heart of the Rocky Mountains, the 
most comfortable, the safest and grandest of all 
trans-continental’ routes. 
For rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., call on 
or address 


J.P. Hall, Pass. Agt., 17th & Lawrence Sts., 
Denver, Colo. 


H, Collbran, Gen. Mgr.,- Chas.S. Lee,G. P.A., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Denver, Colo. 








AFETY WANTED—A GOOD SECOND- 
hand Sarety Bicycle; no old, worn-out ma- 
chine. Give number, make, sta\ state how lo dress Lock ox 
and other full particulars. 
551, Boulder, Colo. 





WISH TO PURCHASE A WELL-BRED 

field, cocker or er Charles not 
more than 8 months ol State pi > 5 
WEBBER, Santa Fe, N. M. 





